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A GREAT surprise awaited the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: British public on Thursday morn- 
AT HOME. ing. The newspapers of that 
day contained a letter from Lord 
Rosebery to the chief Liberal Whip, Mr. Ellis, in 
which he announced his retirement from the 
leadership of the Liberal party. In his communi- 
cation Lord Rosebery stated that he took this 
step because he found himself “in apparent 
difference with a considerable mass of the Liberal 
party on the Eastern Question, and in some 
conflict of opinion with Mr. Gladstone.” The 
latter is clearly the vital consideration which 
moved the Liberal leader to take this step. With 
Mr. Gladstone taking an active part in discussing 
the burning question of the hour, and with all the 
malcontents in the party using him as a weapon 
of attack against the official leader, the position of 
the latter became an intolerable one. Lord Rose- 
bery, who, we believe, commands the support of the 
majority of Liberals in his views on the Eastern 
Question, might, of course, have fought out the 
question between himself and Mr. Gladstone whilst 
retaining his position. But he felt that in order to 
gain the right to speak his mind with the necessary 
freedom he must abandon the leadership. There 
are few Liberals who will not recognise the dignity 
and straightforwardness of his action. 





THE impression which his retirement has made 
upon the country has been very great. The 
newspapers, with the exception of the Daily 
Chronicle and the Star, are practically unanimous 
in regretting Lord Rosebery’s resignation, and in 
desiring his early return to the leadership of 
his party. The country generally has not yet 
spoken with anything like clearness or unanimity. 
Probably the speech he was to deliver last night 
was awaited by many public men before they cared 
to give their views. The general feeling, so far as 
it has been ascertained, seems to favour an inter- 
regnum. The fact is recognised that there is no 
immediate necessity for choosing a successor to 
Lord Rosebery, and that none who would be 
acceptable to all sections of the Liberal party can 
for the moment be found. At the same time some 
newspapers—notably the Daily News—and many 
politicians wish Lord Rosebery to be recalled at 
once. 





THE visit of the Emperor and Empress of Russia 
to the Queen came to an end on Saturday night, and 





therefore, come within the range of home events. It 
is to be noticed that the Czar made no public utter- 
ance of any kind before leaving our shores; his only 
expression of opinion was, indeed, his thanks to the 
Channel Squadron for escorting him to mid-Channel. 
It is to be presumed that this silence on his part was 
a part of the official programme of his tour. That 
he enjoyed his visit to Balmoral greatly has become 
known, and the hope is entertained that it will not 
be without important results, not for this country, 
which seeks nothing for herself at the hands of 
the Emperor, but for outraged humanity, which has 
suffered so terribly through the criminal policy of 
Prince Lobanoff and the tame acquiescence of his 
sycophants in Berlin and Paris, 


MANY meetings have been held, and speeches 
delivered, during the week, in connection with the 
Armenian agitation. The most important speeches 
have been those of Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
Harcourt. Lord Rosebery’s speech, which was to be 
delivered in Edinburgh last night, cannot be com- 
mented upon here; that of Sir William Harcourt 
at Ebbw Vale on Monday was a clear and forcible 
review of the past history of the Turkish Question. 
It contained very little that was new, but it was 
vigorous and pointed in its assertions as to the duty 
of this country. Co-operation with Russia for the 
purpose of coercing the Sultan was, Sir William 
declared, the course which ought to be adopted if 
we desired to do any good to the Armenians. He 
deprecated timid suspicions of every step that Russia 
took, and declared that he preferred a good under- 
standing with our neighbours to the “ splendid isola- 
tion” which some professed to desire. 





Sir WILFRID LAWSON, speaking at Carlisle on 
Saturday afternoon, strongly urged upon the 
Government the duty of declaring that the Anglo- 
Tarkish Convention was at an end, of relinquishing 
Cyprus, and, above all, of evacuating Egypt. The 
solemn promises given by successive English Gov- 
ernments with regard to Egypt remained on record 
against us, and it was hopeless to expect that other 
Powers would trust us, or believe in the sincerity of 
our professions, so long as those promises remained 
unfulfilled. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is usually regarded 
as the spokesman of a small and extreme section 
of the Radical party, but there can be no doubt 
that he speaks for a much larger body when he calls 
attention to our anomalous position in Egypt, and 
to those pledges which have been given so often, 
but which seem to be as far from fulfilment to-day 
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as they ever were. If Great Britain were free from 
the burden of the Egyptian occupation, the whole 
political situation, not merely for this country but 
for Europe, would be simplified, and we should be 
able to regard with equanimity any alliances or 
intrigues among the Powers of the Continent. 


WE notice that the movement for the improve- 
ment of Irish workhouse administration, initiated 
by Lord and Lady Monteagle, has advanced another 
stage. A very large and representative conference 
has been held in Dublin and a permanent associa- 
tion formed. There can be no doubt that great 
abuses exist in many of the huge and ungainly 
buildings which were run up when the new English 
system of poor relief was forced upon Ireland 
in the ‘forties. In many workhouses there are no 
night nurses. In others—and this is, perhaps, more 
extraordinary—there are no cooks. The food is 
supposed to be cooked by paupers, who know nothing 
of cooking. The result is great discomfort and waste. 
The association will have a tough job before it in 
the effort at reform. Local taxation has reached its 
maximum in most parts of Ireland, and it would 
actually be impossible to collect larger rates. What is 
chiefly wanted is better voluntary effort. The gentry 
have, for the most part, scandalously neglected their 
duty as Guardians. They may plead that during the 
period of agitation their presence at Board meetings 
often led to disturbances, but in the present state of 
public feeling, any landlord who attends the Board 
regularly and puts his back into the work will 
be welcomed and will be able to _ exercise 
considerable influence for good. Women have 
hitherto been debarred from membership of Irish 
Boards, but we are glad to notice that use is 
to be made of the Act of last Session which allows 
them to be elected. Another absurd exclusion is 
that of the clergy. We trust that—possibly with 
some amendments—Mr. Gerald Balfour's Bill legalis- 
ing the boarding-out of pauper children may become 
law during next year. 





Joun Daty, the released dynamiter, has, we 
regret to see, been entertained at a banquet in 
Limerick, over which the mayor of the city pre- 
sided. Daly protests his innocence of the crime 
of which he was convicted, and we trust that it 
is because they believe him to be an innocent man 
that the citizens of Limerick have done him honour 
He himself declared in his speech that if he were 
really guilty the people of Limerick would scorn 
him. As a matter of fact, the crime of which he 
was convicted is one of the most odious conceiv- 
able, and if he be guilty of it, he deserves anything 
rather than the congratulations of his fellow- 
citizens. On the other hand, if he is an innocent 
man wrongly convicted, he is justly entitled to 
liberal compensation for the tortures he must have 
endured during his imprisonment. But mere pro- 
testations of innocence, in such a case as his, can 
satisfy nobody. If he wishes to be treated as an 
innocent man, he must prove that he is one; and 
the citizens of Limerick would have done better if, 
instead of entertaining at a banquet a person against 
whom so grave an offence has been recorded, they 
had spent their money in endeavouring to establish 
his innocence. It was, of course, natural under the 
circumstances that Daly, in his speech, should profess 
his warm admiration of the present Home Secretary, 
and contrast him with his predecessor, greatly to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Whether the Tory sup- 
porters of Sir Matthew White Ridley will relish 
these expressions of opinion is doubtful. 


THE annual meetings of the Church Congress 
began at Shrewsbury on Tuesday, the opening 
address being delivered by the Bishop of Lichfield. 





In this address, the Bishop touched upon the ques- 
tion of Christian unity, a subject with which 
other speakers also dealt. On the eve of the open- 
ing of the Congress, a meeting of the English 
Church Union was held at Shrewsbury under the 
presidency of Lord Halifax. The Papal Bull 
upon Anglican Orders was the question under 
discussion, and Lord Halifax declared that it was 
absolutely vain to suppose that England would ever 
accept the idea of the Papacy as we have been accus- 
tomed to have it presented to us. Some had hoped 
that Leo XIII. would enable them to accept another 
idea in place of the traditional one; but that hope 
had now been disappointed, and the Pope had shown 
a total inability to look at alleged facts except in 
the narrowest and most partisan spirit. 


THE discussion on Elementary Education at the 
Church Congress gave no indication that the sup- 
porters of voluntary schools are likely to come to 
any real agreement at the coming Conference on the 
question of rateaid or State-aid. The Bishop of 
London, while declaring his readiness to submit to 
the general will of Churchmen on the question, put 
very forcibly the risks of rate-aid. With it, he 
pointed out, must necessarily come control by the 
ratepayers, and that control, he holds, may easily be 
made very irritating and vexatious. Wedo not think 
that is likely except where the Church managers 
are hyper-sensitive or where the Church is very un- 
popular—in the case of a tactless parson, for instance. 
But his reasoning did not seem to convince the Con- 
gress: one wonders if it has convinced Lord Cranborne. 
That estimable champion of the Church maintains 
in Wednesday's Times, in reply to Mr. Cripps, that 
rate-aid need not involve popular control if State- 
aid does not. But State-aid coming from the Cen- 
tral Government implies control by the Education 
Department. Must not rate-aid involve similar 
control by a committee of the District or County 
Council? And, whatever rights the Church may 
think it has reserved, such a body will always be 
able to find ways of making itself disagreeable if it 
pleases. 


Paris this week has reached the 
utmost limits of its enthusiasm. 
Never has the city been so crowded ; 
never—not even at the Exhibitions—have such 
swarms of provincial visitors thronged in, nor have 
sightseers endured greater discomfort than they 
must have endured in their efforts to witness 
the entry of the Imperial cortege on Tuesday 
morning. There have been small hitches and dis- 
appointments, of course; and the work forced upon 
the Imperial guests has been almost too much 
for the endurance even of a modern Sovereign. It 
nearly broke down the Czar on the first evening, 
and prevented his presence at the great popular 
celebration in the Champ de Mars, while it caused 
the spoiling of the gala performance at the Opera. 
But these are trifles in the present temper of the 
Paris populace. If popular enthusiasm is any guide 
—and we are not among those who believe in the 
fickleness of democracies—the accord between France 
and Russia is firmly sealed. The Czar and his consort 
are winning all hearts. With excellent tact he has 
signified his recognition of the fact that France is 
a constitutional country by his visits to the Presi- 
dents of the Chambers ; and he has indicated clearly 
enough, in spite of his constitutional reserve, that 
he stands nearer to France in sympathy than to 
either of his Imperial neighbours. If anything 
could heighten this impression, it would be the 
grudging and jealous tone of the comments on his 
reception in Paris in the press of Berlin and Vienna. 
The German comments, indeed, are somewhat modi- 
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fied by the semi-official announcement of the Cologne | 


Gazette that a written treaty exists between France 
and Russia, but that the alliance is purely defensive, 
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and so matters little to Germany. This Jast criti- 
cism, it is clear, is only another way of expressing 
discomfort. 


As the result of the Czar’s visits to Balmoral 
and to Paris, a much more hopeful tone has 
been prevalent this week in Western Europe as 
to the probability of a speedy settlement of the 
present Eastern problem. Meanwhile the Sultan 
appears to be alternating between prospective and 
illusory submission and present and very real 
defiance. On the one hand fresh measures are in 
preparation against the Armenians, while, on the 
other, it is announced that the reforms long ago 
promised for the six vilayets of Asia Minor are to 
be extended throughout the Empire. But the diplo- 
matic world does not yet seem to have apprehended 
the elementary fact that strong language is useless 
unless backed by the threat of coercion; and the 
tenor of the Collective Note now promised seems 
likely to indicate that, for the present at least, we 
are to look for nothing more than mere words. 


THE National Liberal Congress in Germany, 
which we noticed last week, has proved entirely 
futile. It sat with closed doors, and admitted no 
reporters—not even from the party’s own organs. 
But it is understood that no alteration was made 
in the official creed of the party, and that it re- 
mains as heterogeneous a body as before. This 
ought to turn to the profit of the genuine Liberals, 
but the two sections into which they separated over 
the Military Bill of 1893 are just now at daggers 
drawn over a local squabble. So the Social Demo- 
cratic party gets the benefit of the quarrels of its 
less advanced neighbours. 


THe removal of Said Khalid, the pretender 
to the Sultanate of Zanzibar, from the Ger- 
man consulate, where he had taken refuge, to a 
German vessel, under the escort of a guard of 
German marines, has caused a good deal of irrita- 
tion to the patriotic feelings of Englishmen both 
at Zanzibar and nearer home. But Said Khalid 
would have been a most inconvenient possession 
for any British officials, whether in Zanzibar, 
Mauritius, or anywhere else where it might have 
been necessary to deposit him; and as to the 
manner of his removal, that is a necessary con- 
sequence of the nature of German officialism, 
even when it is not backed by jealousy of 
English achievements in the extension of our 
Empire. If we are to believe the Cologne Gazette, 
the Arabs of Zanzibar and East Africa are strongly 
anti-English and pro-German, and the German offi- 
cials mean to encourage them. The Arabs would 
not get much benefit by exchanging German for 
English rule; but it was evidently quite time for 
that strengthening of our naval force on the East 
African station which was announced yesterday. 


THE result of the “ triple referendum” in Switzer- 
land last Sunday is, unfortunately, not particularly 
Hluminative, as regards either the contest between 
the Radical centralising party and the upholders of 
cantonal rights, or the prospects of Swiss collectivism. 
Only about 380,000 voters polled, some 56 per cent. 
of the total number; and of the three Bills sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Swiss people, that 
regulating the cattle trade was rejected by a 
majority of 30,255, and by 12} cantons to 9}; it, 
however, had no political significance. The Bill 
making the War Department, instead of the Federal 
Council, the supreme authority in respect of the 
infliction of penalties for breaches of military dis- 
cipline, was rejected by every canton and by a 
majority of 227,375. The third Bill, regulating the 
method of book-keeping and the organisation of the 





staff of the railway companies, was accepted by 11} 
cantons to 10},and by a majority of 49,581, which far 
surpassed the expectations of its supporters. These 
results, unfortunately, do not prove much. It is 
obvious that in a country where every citizen is 
liable to military service, any tightening of the 
bonds of discipline is likely to be resented; while 
as to the Railway Bill, the companies are unpopular, 
and the measure had the support of a prominent 
Roman Catholic politician, Herr Zemp, of Lucerne, 
the first Roman Catholic who has ever been Presi- 
dent of the Confederation, and his advocacy secured 
for it the bulk of the German Catholic vote. Indeed, 
the opponents of the measure now declare that the 
Radical centralising party have been putting him 
forward of late years simply to use him as a catspaw 
at the proper time. That the German Catholic can- 
tons are really Centralist or Collectivist is, to say 
the least, improbable. Only in the cantons which 
are partly or wholly French-speaking were there 
considerable majorities against the Bill. 


THE really significant and serious circumstance of 
the Sunday’s proceedings is the immense number of 
abstentions. Last year only half the electorate 
voted on the Match Monopoly Bill, and only two- 
thirds on the Bill transferring the control of the 
Army from the cantonal authorities to the central 
Government. But then the majorities in the 
negative were so large that it might fairly be 
assumed that the abstainers knew it was not 
worth their while to vote. On this occasion it 
seems as if the abstainers stayed away because 
they were indifferent. Switzerland has an intel- 
ligible written Constitution, popularised in some 
of the best manuals in existence; civic duty is a 
subject of instruction in her schools; her local 
institutions are at least as democratic as any in 
the world, and are not overlaid by the rule of the 
Boss and the machine. Yet half her citizens do not 
care to vote. If this is the result of the Referendum 
in Switzerland, what are we to expect in Belgium, in 
the United States, or amongst ourselves ? 


THERE has been a certain reaction this week, 
both in the United States and in England, from 
the extravagant hopes recently entertained of Mr. 
Bryan’s defeat. The last New York Herald can- 
vass gives Mr. McKinley only 237 votes, or 13 
in excess of the necessary majority. This estimate 
assigns him all the Northern States east of the 
Alleghanies, as well as Maryland, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 
But other reports—including one from the Ex- 
ecutive of the Sound Money Democrats—indicate 
that Illinois and Indiana are still very doubtful, 
and that even Ohio is not quite safe. Hopes are 
entertained, on the other hand, that enough Repub- 
lican State legislatures will be elected in those States 
whose Senators have reached the expiry of their 
term of office to secure a permanent Republican 
majority in that body—a result which does not 
appear incompatible @ priori with Mr. Bryan's 
success. As has often been noted in these columns, 
the Senate is now Democratic and Populist, and 


‘until it is altered in composition no Republican legis- 


lation is likely to pass. 


THE news from Cuba this week is again serious 
for Spain. A filibustering expedition—under the 
English flag this time—has successfully landed six 
miles from Havana ; and two insurgent victories are 
announced. There are ugly stories, too, of Spanish 
atrocities—stories which, if they are true, show 
that General Weyler's way with insurgents, or 
suspected insurgents, very much resembles that 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 
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of the Sultan. The latter drops Young Turks 
and Armenians into the Bosphorus; the former, 
besides wholesale shootings, empties his gaol into 
the mouth of the harbour, where there are 
numerous sharks. We hesitate to give credence to 
these reports, the latter of which, indeed, has been 
indignantly contradicted by the Spanish Minister at 
Washington ; but both sides are either desperate or 
rapidly becoming so, and in that mood atrocities are 
natural. From Manila the official news is rather 
better, though the great decline of the traffic returns 
of the single railway in the islands tells a sorrowful 
tale. And the reported arrests at Madrid of persons 
concerned in the insurrection indicate that it is not 
a mere affair of natives or native-born residents, as 
maintained in a very full account published in that 
city last week. 
PrRoBABLY the only result of the 
LITERATURE, etc. acquisition of Alsace and Lorraine 
by Germany that is not regrettable 
is Ernest Renan's essay on the true definition of a 
nation—one of the best pieces of political philosophy 
in existence. This essay, with others hardly less 
well known or less important — notably those 
on the Poetry of the Celtic Races, on Spinoza, 
and on Amiel—and some of minor significance, 
have just been translated by Mr. William G. 
Hutchison, and published with an introductory 
essay in the “Scott Library” (Walter Scott, 
Limited). The translation is excellently readable, 
and the book is an attractive little volume, which 
contains much of the best and most instructive 
work—marred here and there, it must be admitted, 
with characteristic flippancies—of the great writer, 
who did so much for scholarship and learning, and 
performed so many functions of more service to 
the world than those by which he is remembered 
best. 


* Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL’s announcements 
include an important and sumptuous work on “ The 
Dolmens of Ireland,” the fruit of ten years’ archo- 
logical labour in that country, by Mr. W.C. Borlase ; 
a “Gadshill Edition” of Dickens, with the original 
plates, which we hope may do something to 
revive the curiously waning popularity of that 
great novelist; a “ Centenary Edition” of Carlyle, 
with introductions by Mr. H. D. Traill, and 
illustrations of various kinds, and also a manual 
of Carlyle’s teaching—which suggests that it has 
passed out of the actual life of to-day. They 
also announce ten new novels, among which Miss 
Violet Hunt's “The Way of Marriage” and Mrs. 
Edward Ridley’s “Story of Aline” deserve especial 
note.—Mr. Elliot Stock promises a re-issue of his 
facsimile of the first edition of “‘ Walton's Angler,” 
and “The Records of the Borough of Northampton,” 
which is published by order of the Corporation of 
that historic town, and contains a preface by the 
Bishop of Peterborough.— Mr. Fisher Unwin an- 
nounces a superior edition of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 
latest historical romance, “The Grey Man,” with 
original drawings by Mr. Lucas Seymour, R.A.; and 
a concise history of the Balkan States, by Mr. W. 
Miller, which will form the forty-fourth volume of 
the “ Story of the Nations” series. These four little 
States, at any rate, have an unquestionable claim to 
the title of nations. 


Mr. HENRY FrowpE announces that the great 
English dictionary will now be published in quarterly 
instalments at the price of 23. 6d. each, as well as in 
the earlier form. The letter E is now complete; D 
and F are partly published; Gand H are in active 
preparation, and it is expected that the publication 
will now proceed without break.—Mr. W.L. Newman's 
monumental edition of the “ Politics’ of Aristotle 
will be completed shortly by the publication of Vols. 
III. and IV., and Mr. Farnell’s “ Cults of the Greek 
States” by the appearance of the third volume. 





—The list of the Cambridge University Press 
includes a number of works of very high in- 
terest and importance. Among those which appeal 
more especially to scholars we notice a “ His- 
tory of Ancient Geography,” by the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, the well-known traveller in Armenia and in 
“the Highlands of Turkey ” in Europe; “Specimens 
of Hausa Literature "—one of the many new things 
from Africa—edited by the Rev. C. Robinson, M.A.; 
an edition of the Mimes of Herondas, by Mr. 
Headlam, of King’s College; and the first volume of 
the Scientific Papers of the late Professor Adams. 
Of more general interest are a third edition of Pro- 
fessor W. Cunningham’s “Growth of English In- 
dustry and Commerce in the Early and Middle 
Ages,” and a history of Italy from 1815 to 1871, 
by Mr. W. J. Stillman. 


In connection with the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
at the New Gallery, a series of lectures will be given 
on Thursdays, commencing November 5th. The lec- 
tures will treat of some aspects of Art in Public Life, 
and among them we note one by Mr. Walter Crane 
on the “ Decoration of Public Buildings.” The ex- 
hibition has become specially interesting since Mr. 
Morris's death, containing as it does those delightful 
specimens of the work of the Kelmscott Press, lent 
by Mr. George Allen.—That the Rintgen photo- 
graphy has not monopolised attention entirely is 
clear from the very pleasing collection of photo- 
graphs at the Dudley Gallery. The artist is 
emerging more and more from what has been 
looked upon as a mechanical process; and if control 
can be secured over rays of light as over the etching 
needle, we do not yet know what developments on 
the artistic side may some day be reached. 


GENERAL Trocuv had been little 
heard of since the war of 1870-71, 
except when he once more de- 
fended his famous plan for the rescue of Paris from 
its German besiegers. Whatever the merits of his 
scheme, posterity will probably remember him only 
as an upright soldier who failed to achieve a task 
perhaps beyond the power of man.—Lord Kensing- 
ton, formerly M.P. for Haverfordwest, had been one 
of the Liberal Whips for several years up to 1885.— 
Sir James Abbott, K.C.B., had done good service, diplo- 
matic and military alike, for the Indian Government 
half a century ago: in Central Asia, against theSikhs, 
and elsewhere.—Mr. H. Byron Reed, Conservative M.P. 
for East Bradford, was best known as a Church 
Defence lecturer, and an active worker in the 
organisation of his party.—Mr, William Morris, 
though he described himself in his “ Earthly Para- 
dise” as a-.“dreamer of dreams,” and was to the 
last an apostle of the most visionary form of 
Socialism, yet both by his position in the pre- 
Raphaelite movement and by his restoration of art 
to its place in domestic life has profoundly influenced 
his age.—Dr. Joseph Moloney, F.R.G.S., had taken 
a leading part in two African exploring expeditions. 
—General Jung had been secretary to General Bou- 
langer as War Minister, and had long before been 
connected by report—unjustly, as it now appears— 
with an alleged case of German espionage which 
attracted much attention in Paris in 1880. He was 
known as a painstaking though rather limited his- 
torian.—M. Jules Gregr was one of the founders 
of the Irreconcilable or “ Young” Czech party in 
Bohemia.—Mrs. Charles Darwin was the widow of 
the great biologist and great-granddaughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood, the famous potter.—Professor Maurice 
Schiff of Geneva (a German by birth) had made 
important researches in anatomy and physiology, 
especially in connection with the degeneration and 
restoration of injured nerves and nerve-centres. To 
the public, in Florence and elsewhere, he was prob- 
ably best known as a ruthless vivisectionist.—To 
Mr. George du Maurier we refer elsewhere. 
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LORD ROSEBERY. 





JT ORD ROSEBERY is to be congratulated upon 
dud having taken a step which gives fresh proof 
of his high sense of personal honour and his 
unswerving fidelity to principle. Deeply as we 
should regret the loss of his services as the leader 
of a united Liberal party, and much as we deplore 
even the momentary interruption of his ofiicial 
relations with Liberalism, we must acknowledge 
that in his resignation he has acted wisely and 
well. When a man of honour finds himself in a 
position that is practically a hopeless one, when he 
has either to retire from a post of responsibility 
which he had accepted reluctantly from a sense of 
duty, or to appear before the public as the opponent 
of the policy of the man from whom he inherited 
that position, and to whom in common with all his 
fellow-Liberals he feels so deep a debt of gratitude, 
he can hardly hesitate as to his course. If Mr. 
Gladstone had been a younger man who was 
able to assert himself, and maintain his views 
with the same freedom and vigour as of yore, 
or if he had not been a man for whom an 
affectionate and grateful reverence is entertained by 
all his old associates—in short, if he had not been 
Mr. Gladstone but somebody else—Lord Rosebery 
would have been in a very different position, and 
would have acted in a different manner. But no 
man with his strong feeling of chivalry, his sen- 
sitiveness for others as well as for himself, and his 
high sense of the dignity which ought to attach to 
public life, could have acted otherwise than as he 
has done. It would have been a painful and 
humiliating spectacle that would have been pre- 
sented if the actual leader of the Liberal party 
had been seen wrangling with its former leader 
(and that former leader Mr. Gladstone!) in public 
meetings over the policy to be pursued with 
regard to Turkey and the Armenians. Yet that 
spectacle we should probably have witnessed but 
for the self - sacrificing step which was taken 
by Lord Rosebery two days ago. He was bound 
to speak out in a public crisis such as the 
present. More almost than any other man he was 
bound to do so, because he was one of the few who 
stood resolutely on the side of the oppressed at a 
time when they had not so many advocates either 
in the Press or on public platforms as they seem to 
have at present, and because he, more than any 
other statesman, is responsible for the movement 
we are now witnessing. He has bought his liberty to 
speak, and to speak unreservedly, the truth as he sees 
it, by retiring from the leadership of the Liberal 
party. It will speak badly for that party if it does 
not know how to honour and recompense the man 
who has made so great a sacrifice in so noble a cause. 

We have spoken of the difference of opinion 
with Mr. Gladstone as being the true cause of 
Lord Rosebery’s resignation. It does not stand 
alone, but unquestionably it is the main reason 
which caused the Liberal leader to retire from his 
position. He has not uttered a word in his letter 
of resignation that can be construed as a reproach 
to his old colleague and chief, and we may feel 
certain that in his heart no thought of blame is to be 
found. Nor will the British public blame Mr. Glad- 
stone because he has spoken out of the fulness of his 
heart on a question on which he feels so deeply. But it 
is impossible to forget that Mr. Gladstone in s ing 
assumed a freedom from responsibility to which he 
can never be entitled. In his simplicity and his 
modesty he may think of himself as a private person 
and indulge in the freedom of speech to which such 
& person can justly lay claim. But a mere private 
individual Mr, Gladstone can never be in the 





country in which he has been the predominating 
political influence for nearly thirty years. This 
is the penalty of his greatness, The pity is 
that those around him did not remind him of 
it before he returned to public life, inspired 
by a noble sense of duty, but with consequences 
that have been disastrous to his old party, and 
we fear to the cause which he has so much at 
heart. Into the actual differences between him 
and Lord Rosebery on the Armenian Question 
we cannot enter here, chiefly because we are 
compelled to write before Lord Rosebery has 
spoken at Edinburgh. But so far as we understand 
the positions of the two men, we do not hesitate to 
say that we believe the feeling of the great majority 
of Liberals is with Lord Rosebery rather than with 
Mr. Gladstone. No speaker or writer of weight has 
shown that he differs from Lord Rosebery. Even 
Sir William Harcourt was constrained practically 
to “say ditto”’ to him in his speech at Ebbw Vale. 
He has been courageous, outspoken, and wise in his 
utterances, and only the very stupid or the greatly 
prejudiced can profess to see in them any proof 
that he is not in the fullest sympathy with the 
movement on behalf of the Sultan’s victims. We 
may say, indeed, that no man has given stronger 
proof of his devotion to them than he has done 
by his retirement from the Liberal leadership. 
Into the other causes for that retirement we 
are not called upon to -enter at present. There 
will be time enough before a Liberal statesman is 
next called upon to form an Administration to tell 
the story of the last three yeara of the inner history 
of the Liberal party. That it will not be an entirely 
edifying history most of us are now aware ; but it is 
a history which, in the interests of truth and justice, 
will have to see the light of day. When it does, 
Lord Rosebery’s vindication will be complete. It is 
hardly necessary to touch upon the ridiculous theory 
that he has retired from his post because some Liberal 
newspapers have seen fit to attack him with un- 
seemly acerbity and a scandalous unfairness. Such 
a theory may satisfy the foolish and the ignorant, and 
gratify the self-importance of those who think them- 
selves flattered by it: but it can deceive no man of 
sense. Prime Ministers and party leaders are neither 
made nor unmade by the rhetorical flights of irre- 
sponsible journalists ; and the most that any journalist 
can boast of in the case of Lord Rosebery is that he 
may possibly have stung him at a moment when 
he had more serious matters to deal with. The 
sting of the gnat may hurt, but it does not kill, 
and assuredly it is not by the acrimonious insults 
of the gadflies of the press that Lord Rosebery has 
been moved to take this step. 

Of the future it is perhaps too soon to speak. 
We dismiss at once the notion that Lord Rosebery’s 
place is to be filled up by the first man whose 
name happens to occur to the mind. Sir William 
Harcourt leads the Liberal minority in the 
House of Commons, and brings to his task 
qualities which deserve warm recognition. But 
no man who understands the situation can 
regard him either as an ideal leader of a great 
party or a possible Prime Minister, Perhaps it 
is fortunate that for the present there is no need to 
think of a Liberal Prime Minister. We are passing 
through a crisis in our history which does not arise 
from the conduct of any individual, and which the 
act of no single individual can allay. The Liberal 
party is something greater than club or caucus or 
newspaper : something greater even than its present 
representation in the House of Commons. It will be 
able to work out its own destiny, and there is, for- 
tunately, no need that it should hurry over the 
task. it still has its own principles, which have not 
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yet been deserted in favour of any of the newfangled 
doctrines that find favour with its self-appointed 
physicians. Upon those principles it will rally, and 
we do not doubt that it will emerge from this crisis 
in its history stronger, more vigorous, and more 
potent for good than it has been for long. It will 
know then where to find a leader after its own 
heart; and we are mightily mistaken if the leader 
that it selects does not prove to be the man who, 
after submitting in uncomplaining patience to the 
storm of intrigue and misrepresentation that has 
raged round him for the past two years, has been 
compelled at last to surrender his office simply be- 
cause he would not for a moment appear to call 
upon his party to choose between himself and the 
veteran whom it delights—and justly delights—to 
honour. 








THE LEAGUE OF PEACE, 





HE views which we expressed last week as to 
; the significance of the Czar’s visit to France 
have been strikingly confirmed by the events in 
Paris. The French nation is to be congratulated, 
heartily and unreservedly, on a display which must 
tend to secure the peace of Europe. It may be 
doubted whether the power and prestige of France 
have stood so high at any time since Solferino. In 
real security and strength her position is perhaps more 
assured than it has been at any time since Waterloo. 
It is true that the French have not during the present 
century made as great progress in numbers or in 
industrial wealth as the Germans, but their army is 
stronger, relatively to the other armies of Europe, than 
it has been since the fall of Napoleon, and their navy 
is perhaps relatively stronger than it has been at 
any previous period of her history. She has gained, 
as over-sea possessions, half the Malay Peninsula, 
and, including Madagascar, about a third of the 
African Continent, making together a Colonial 
dominion as wide as Dupleix and Montcalm 
could have dreamt of, and possessing possibilities 
so great that they may bring about a change in the 
national character and the direction of the national 
energies. It must never be forgotten that the 
fifty years preceding the great Colonial conquests 
of the Chatham Ministry were years when the 
English population was nearly stagnant, and the 
previously existing English colonies received hardly 
any British emigrants except from Ireland and Scot- 
land. Nor, indeed, did the emigration from England 
again attain large proportions for many years after 
the new colonies were won. Indirectly, the acquisi- 
tion of new markets and of new room for expansion 
stimulated the growth of enterprise and population, 
and so it may be in the case of France. But this is 
not all. The main gain cf France has come, in a 
sense, from her humiliation. From the days of 
Mazarin to the days of the d¢bdcle, France had been 
regarded as a terror to European peace. She had 
dreams of dominion which were inconsistent with 
the self-respect of neighbouring peoples, and French 
dreams have a way of coming to pass. For 
the present, at least, this danger has gone. 
Strong though France still is, she is not strong 
enough ever again to threaten Europe single-handed. 
The unification of Germany and of Italy have re- 
duced her possible territorial gains within narrow 
compass. There may be some doubt about the “lost 
provinces,’ but there can never aguin be any question 
of the Elbe becoming a French river. We English 
have, perhaps, to fear France as a rival in Asia and 
Africa, but we shall never have to subsidise German 
princes lest France should conquer all Europe. This 
recognition cf natural, national limitations has made 





the Russian Alliance at once necessary and possible, 
and opens the way to peaceful progress at once in 
France and beyond the frontier which may outlive 
the longest-lived of us all. 

The visit of the Czar has put before France and 
the world, in a direct personal picture, the real 
meaning of the Franco-Russian Alliance. The 
crowds were very great, the decorations very 
gaudy, and the mere mechanical arrangements rather 
imperfect. But neither the Czar nor his hosts 
were in any doubt as to what it all meant. The 
statue of Strasbourg was draped, of course, and no 
Frenchman can yet hide that sore spot altogether. 
But there was a sort of inner understanding, 
even among those French jingoes whom we have 
got to call, rather absurdly, boulevardiers, that the 
recovery of Alsace and Loraine is not. for to-day. 
The word “ Pax,’’ which was most prominent among 
the decorations on the occasion of the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Alexander III. Bridge was 
the key-note. The French mother longs for peace 
with honour, and so long as the Government 
represents the French nation the French mother 
will be supreme. It was noted by some of the 
correspondents that the crowds were not merely 
orderly but singularly quiet. Surely in this there is 
nothing surprising. The French may be a nervous 
and excitable people, but they are not so noisy as 
either the Germans or the English. The French 

opulace, now that every man has been a soldier, 
and that all the older men remember what it is to have 
the enemy within the gates, is much less inclined 
to cry for war than the Prussians, who think of 
war with ’66 and ’70 in their mind's eye, or the 
English, who scarcely know what war means. We 
do not say that this has always been the mind of 
France. On the contrary, it is probably the result of 
dearly-bought experience. It might even be that at 
certain moments an unscrupulous ruler might play 
upon the old national love of glory as Louis Napoleon 
did. But the odds against the success of any such 
trick are becoming greater every day. The people 
are better educated. In 1870 the French peasantry 
were an ignorant people. To-day — can read 
and write as well as our own country folk—perhaps 
better — while the improvement in the towns 
has been even more marked. Thus it would not 
be so easy to deceive them as it once was. Twenty- 
five years of the Republic, moreover, have brought 
them to realise the possibility of an impersonal 
government. It no longer follows that because 
Republican Ministers make mistakes the Republic 
must perish. On the contrary, there is a Conserva- 
tive party and a Radical party within the Republic, 
both honestly devoted to Republican institutions, 
the one attracting many Royalists, and the other 
many Socialists, to the regular Republican ranks. 
The Paris correspondent of the Daily News, 
who is among the partisans of the Bourgeois 
Ministry, suggests that the Conservative party 
tried to use the Czar as against the Radical party, 
but that their intrigue was frustrated by the Czar’s 
good sense. It may be so, though the little disputes 
which have come to light do not prove anything 
except the prevalence of those personal jealousies 
to which politicians in all countries are prone. To 
us the difference between M. Bourgeois and M. 
Méline (as they are both Protectionists) scarcely 
seems so important as the difference between a 
Republican devoted to the existing constitution, 
and a Royalist on the one hand, or a vague Re- 
visionist on the other. It is necessary for the peace 
of Europe that the Republic should have an assured 
stability, and just now all the indications point to 
“set fair.’ The Czar did his homage to the Presi- 
dents of the two Chambers as the representatives of 
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Parliamentary institutions, and to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris as the representative of the Church. 
This recognition of the two great forces—sometimes, 
unfortunately, competing forces—of French civil 
life cannot but tend to bring Church and State 
nearer together. It is scarcely so important that 
the Faubourg St. Germain should be reconciled ; 
but the dinner at the Russian Embassy, with 
Orleanists and Bonapartists present, shows that 
most of the Royalists would only be too glad of 
an opportunity to serve France. ‘Things have 
changed since 1875, and it would be no longer 
dangerous to employ them, The Conservative 
element of France has learnt that peace, order, 
and national prestige can be secured under a Parlia- 
mentary Republic, and thus the Pretenders could 
have no backing except from a rapidly expiring 
sentiment. The more stable is the Republic, the 
less danger is there of any politician seeking to gain 
glory by embroiling the State. Thus the Czar’s 
visit has done much to secure the peace of Europe, 
and we can afford to laugh at the ill-concealed malevo- 
lence of the Cologne Gazette, which boasts that 
prayers are being offered in the mosques of Zan- 
zibar for the Germans and their precious protégé. 
We do not believe in alliances between England and 
any Continental Government, but we rejoice to see 
the balance of power so effectually maintained that 
nobody would dare to disturb it. 








NATIONALISING THE CHURCH. 





TFVHE Church Congress, which has been in session 

this week at Shrewsbury, shows a welcome 
advance in energy, in harmony, and we may add in 
dignity, as compared with the Congresses of some 
years ago. There have been none of those discredit- 
able demonstrations of partisanship—of High Church, 
or Low Church, or anti- Nonconformist feeling—which 
were, unhappily, familiar not very long since. The 
Church of England, after many years of inertia, was 
awakened by the successive efforts of each of the 
three great parties in her communion to her pastoral 
duty towards that portion of the English people 
which had outrun her capacity for ministering to 
it, and had become estranged not merely from the 
forms of her worship but from any kind of religious 
observance at all. She had had active predecessors 
in this field, notably the Wesleyans and the Primi- 
tive Methodists, but she had failed to recognise 
their value. For many years, however, her clergy 
and laity have done their best to make up for past 
neglect. Now the range of subjects discussed 
at her Congresses is almost too wide. The pro- 
gramme this year has ranged from Evolution to 
Christian Art, and from Church discipline to the 
morality, or otherwise, of strikes. Her clergy no 
longer stand apart from modern thought. Perhaps 
the oddest feature of the present meeting—to 
those who remember Bishop Wilberforce’s attitude 
towards the Darwinian theory at the famous 
meeting of the British Association in 1860—is 
the tribute paid by the presiding Bishop last 
Tuesday to the services rendered to Christianity by 
Darwin. True, the respect with which the doctrine 
of Evolution is now regarded by theologians 
leads to a good deal of loose thinking and looser 
talk, which claims to be scientific, in sermons and 
elsewhere ; and modern science and modern critic- 
ism have dislocated the secular framework, at least, 
of that doctrinal teaching which our forefathers 
used generally to receive Sunday by Sunday, when 
they received any teaching at all. While a new 
framework is in preparation, our clergy have now 





run into the opposite extreme. Sermons are vague 
where they deal with doctrine; pulpit teaching, 
in its struggle to be actual and practical, has too 
often become merely trivial. Still, it is much to 
have got free from the limitations of Paley and of 
the Bridgewater treatises, and to have a more than 
verbal recognition of the view that Christian 
doctrine, in its essentials, has no need to fear the 
progress of human learning. In other respects, 
too, there are welcome signs of progress in the 
ecclesiastical mind, The divorce difficulty, it was 
suggested, might be solved by separating, in 
Continental fashion, the secular and religious 
ceremonies, and leaving the Churches to make 
their own conditions as to the performance of the 
latter—which, be it noted, is precisely tae solution 
which would be arrived at after Disestablishment. 
The scandals of simony, the difficulties of Church 
discipline, were also discussed without much practical 
result. In regard to the latter, Canon Gore made 
drastic proposals for the registration of Church 
members in each parish, and for the better guarding 
of the avenues that lead to the clerical profession. 
In regard to the former, little seemingly can be 
done without modifying the relations of Church 
and State. It was left to a member of the Irish 
Disestablished Church and to an Australian Bishop 
to point out the successful solutions that had 
come with freedom. Perhaps at home also freedom 
may be the condition of success. 

The Church of England, however, is now fully 
awake to her duties and her position; and the 
Papal Bull on Anglican Orders has thrown her 
back on the nation for her human recognition and 
support. If we could take the words of one of 
the speakers at the Congress as representing the 
views of Churchmen in general, we might hope 
that they fully apprehended the only ground on 
which they can legitimately rest her temporal 
claims. The National Church, Mr. Wakeman said 
on Tuesday, claims to be national not merely be- 
cause it happens to contain the great majority 
of the population (which, indeed, it is permissible 
to doubt), still less because it happens to be 
established. It rests its claims to the title on 
the measure of its success in meeting popular 
needs. The genius of modern Europe, as he 
pointed out, is in favour of federated National 
Churches, rather than of one all-embracing Visible 
Church. The National Church in the end, whether 
it is established or not, will be the Church that 
best responds to the needs of the nation as a whole. 
At present, we fear, the Church of England is a 
long way from such a correspondence. The rank 
and file of her clergy are still too apt to ignore or 
condemn the work of the Free Churches, which 
assuredly, amid the diversity of modern society, meet 
real religious needs, and have a place in the religious 
economy of the nation which she is not at present 
prepared to fill. They are too apt to speak as if the 
visible Church were identical with tke Establish- 
ment and its offshoots, and to base secular preten- 
sions on sacerdotal claims. Still, the varied activities 
of the Church of England, her growing liberalism— 
though, especially where her own interests are con- 
cerned, it is very imperfect still—her increasing 
emancipation from class prejudices, are undoubtedly 
helping to overcome the “sullen resentment” still 
felt against her among the masses, which dates from 
the days when her clergy too often ignored her 
social and ethical mission, and failed to understand 
that her religious duties involved looking for the 
people as well as letting them look for her. 

But there is one question at least on which the 
attitude of the Church is in grave contrast to her 
efforts to become truly national, Churchmen are 
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entitled, we admit, to retain their Voluntary schools if 
they can. They were, for the most part, first in the 
field; they have made great sacrifices for the cause ; 
and it is reasonable that those sacrifices should 
still meet with some response from the State. A 
thoroughly national system indeed would be pre- 
ferable on most grounds to the present dual organ- 
isation; but the latter gratifies the consciences 
of many worthy people, and suits the English 
tendency to compromise. But when Churchmen 
propose to give up making sacrifices, and look 
to the State or the rates instead: still more when 
they attack that other system of really national 
and efficient education that sets the standard which 
they find it “an intolerable strain” to reach: then 
they go far to dissociate the Church altogether from 
that growing enthusiasm for education which is one 
of the most hopeful elements of the national life. 
We find no appreciation in the debates at the Church 
Congress of the educational interests of the nation 
asa whole. It is assumed that the religious educa- 
tion in Board schools is unsatisfactory, and that the 
Church must either supplant them or secure control 
of them. Can it be doubted, however, in view of 
the growing tendency to High Church views among 
the younger clergy, that if the Church did either, 
the first step would be a more or less insidious 
proselytising of non-Anglican children, and the next 
the substitution of catechisms—we do not mean the 
Church Catechism, but something concisely and ex- 
plicitly High-Anglican—for such excellent Biblical 
teaching as that now offered by the School Board 
for London? The really national system was to be 
destroyed last year at the demand of the National 
Church. Is that the way Churchmen mean to meet 
the needs of the nation? Will they cut down efficient 
education that the next generation may be nominally 
Churchmen, and that they may be taught High-Ang- 
lican doctrine instead of the text of the Scriptures? 
Ifthe Church takes that course in attempting to pro- 
mote her claim to be national, she goes far to forfeit 
it altogether. 








A TRIUMPH FOR THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 





HE Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the London Water 
Bills is a triumph alike for the County Council and 
for common-sense. In spite of the great Unionist 
majority, which is of course reflected in the com- 
— of the Committee, in spite of the marked 
ostility shown to the County Council’s proposals 
and the avowed championship of the Water Com- 
panies displayed by various members of the Govern- 
ment, a Committee, presumably prejudiced, to begin 
with, in favour of the existing state of things, have, 
upon an elaborate inquiry into the facts, been forced 
to the conclusions for which all Liberals contend. 
The Committee were appointed, immediately after 
the defeat of the County Council Bills, to 
consider the Bills put forward by the Water 
Companies of London. Into these latter measures 
the Committee have introduced large modifications, 
and they have confined the powers conferred upon 
the several Companies to works which could not 
well be postponed without detriment to the public 
interest. It is clear that, whatever great schemes 
the future may have in store, no large new source 
of water supply for London can be made available 
for thirteen or fourteen years to come, and that 
consequently the sources now available must be 
drawn on for that interval at least. With regard 
to these sources the Committee declare that, as 
they stand, they are inadequate to meet the neces- 





sary demands, and that they must be supplemented 
to some extent as the Companies propose; but at 
the same time they condemn in emphatic language 
the existing arrangements which the Companies 
defend. They state that the storage of two Com- 
panies in particular—the New River Company and 
the Grand Junction Water Company—is already 
greatly deficient, and far below the estimate of the 
Royal Commission of 1893 and of the amount deemed 
necessary by water experts. They are clearly of 
opinion that no sufficient provision exists to meet 
exceptional circumstances, like droughts and floods 
and frosts. They point out that the means now 
adopted for insuring the purity of London water 
are by no means what they should be, and that 
the regulations recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission upon this point have never yet been 
carried out. They insist that it is “ impera- 
tively necessary,” in the interests of the health 
of Londoners, that the present condition of 
affairs should not continue. And, to crown their 
indictment, they remind us that the enterprise of 
the Companies as private concerns is being daily 
weakened by Parliamentary interference, while the 
consumer is left without that care of his interests 
which the control of a representative body could 
alone supply. In fact, a Committee appointed by 
a Tory Government, in a strongly Tory House of 
Commons, has ended by calling on the Executive 
to end without delay an anomalous position which 
is fair neither to the Water Companies nor to the 
inhabitants of London, and to undertake to settle 
on a broad and comprehensive basis the whole 
difficult subject of the London water supply. 

The two large questions which will have to be 
decided in the future are these. Firstly, are the 
increasing needs of London to be supplied by a 
further system of storage in the valleys of the 
Thames and of the Lea, or by drawing upon some 
new sources: such as the waters of the hills of 
Wales? Secondly, is the management of the 
London water supply to remain in the hands of 
private Companies, or to be purchased by some 
Public Authority like the County Council? Until 
these two all-important points are settled, there 
can be no finality, and but little satisfaction, in 
any action taken on the subject. Meanwhile, appli- 
cations are being constantly made to Parliament 
which threaten to prejudge one or other of these 
questions, a large amount of money is being spent 
in contentious proceedings, and Committees of the 
House have the almost impossible task assigned to 
them of pranting the Companies fresh powers, on the 
one hand, to meet the wants of an ever-growing 
population, and of withholding from the Companies, 
on the other hand, any powers which might, in the 
event of purchase, unduly increase the value of 
their property. The real fight before the Select 
Committee has been over the question whether the 
Companies, in their latest proposals, were endea- 
vouring only to patch up their business in order to 
carry it on efficiently till the policy of the future be 
declared, or whether, as their opponents suspected, 
they were endeavouring to establish a large system of 
storage, which should commit Londoners in future to 
drawing all their supplies from the Thames and 
from the Lea. Happily, the Committee have 
definitely decided that any tactics of the latter 
kind could not be allowed. Some of the most 
interesting evidence brought forward was that of 
Mr. Deacon, who was for many years the chief 
engineer of the Liverpool Corporation, and who 
carried out the great Vyrnwy Scheme. He was 


strongly of opinion that the London Water Com- 
panies could easily obtain any increase of water 
that they might require for the next ten years 
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by a proper suppression of leakage, rather than 
by fresh storage works, and his evidence was in 
other points also damaging to the Companies’ 
proposals. Even if all the contentions of the Water 
Companies with regard to these Bills be admitted, 
there still remains in the background the uncer- 
tainty whether the waters of the Thames and of 
the Lea can ever be made, or permanently kept, 
absolutely above suspicion of impurity, and this 
uncertainty, apart from all else, must in the long 
run tell against the present system. The best that 
the Water Companies can offer is a private system, 
very liable, as the recent experience of the East End 
proves, to fail on critical occasions—a system of 
storage, in an over-populated district, which can 
only by constantly increasing efforts and expense be 
made to keep pace with the needs of London, and 
water of a quality which, even if far better filtered 
than it has ever been yet, can never be rendered 
incapable of conveying disease. On the other hand, 
the best that the advocates of the rival proposals 
offer us—and their case appears with admirable 
force in the minutes of Mr. Dickinson’s evidence 
before the Select Committee—is as nearly an ideal 
system as reformers can desire: a Public Authority 
acting under vigilant popular control, providing a 
system of storage in a district perfectly free from over- 
crowding and from insanitary conditions, and supply- 
ing, at a less expense, water sufficient in quantity to 
meet all the needs of Londoners for generations, and 
in quality absolutely pure. It is not too much to say 
that all these requirements could be satisfied within 
a few years were the County Council empowered to 
carry out their plans in Wales. Considering the 
two schemes before us, we cannot understand how 
any public-spirited man, be he Liberal or Tory, can 
doubt which to choose, and we earnestly hope that 
the Report of the Select Committee may stimulate 
the Government to take up the question and to 
settle it once for all without delay. 








FINANCE, 





ONTRARY to all expectation, even in well- 

/ informed circles, this week has witnessed not 
an advance, but a heavy fall, in prices almost 
throughout all departments of the Stock Exchange. 
It was, of course, evident that until the result of 
the Presidential election in the United States is 
definitely known no material progress could be 
looked for in the values of American railroad securi- 
ties, nor is such improvement in price to be desired, 
as it would inevitably lead to a speculation which 
would certainly be foolish and might become 
dangerous. In the South African department, how- 
ever, it has been felt that the time was ripe for more 
active movement in this market. The gradual 
settlement of political trouble in the Transvaal is 
progressing as well as could reasonably be ex- 
pected ; the labour difficulties are gradually being 
arranged, and the water-supply for working 
mines is more abundant than it has ever been 
throughout the history of the industry. It was ex- 
pected, therefore, that an active speculation would 
be initiated in Paris when the Czar arrived in that 
capital ; that that speculation, being started in the 
securities especially favoured on the Paris market, 
would gradually spread and create in its turn an 
active business here. The very contrary, however, 
has happened. It appears that certain important 
financial houses in Paris have been so heavily 
crippled, partly by the heavy fall which has actually 
taken place in Spanish securities, and still more by 
the dread which is entertained by the alarming 
state of the finances of the country, that the leaders 





of the financial world in Paris feel it too dangerous to 
initiate any kind of speculation, however anxiousthey 
may be to please the authorities of the Elysée. Heavy 
selling has been going on throughout the week on 
Paris account, and it is said that several prominent 
people in London interested in South African se- 
securities have arranged to take over certain stock 
which have been actively dealt in during recent 
months in Paris, for the purpose of preventing the 
failure of one or two prominent houses in that city. 
These genuine causes for a fall in prices were, as 
usual, taken full advantage of by the bears, and 
they likewise indulged during the earlier part of 
the week in heavy selling. Inasmuch, however, as 
their selling is not represented by any securities 
which they possess, if the financial difficulties in 
Paris prove less serious than is feared, or if the 
great houses in London arrange the matter, it is 
probable there will be a rapid recovery. 

The supply of money continues superabundant 
for the requirements of the market, and it is much to 
be regretted that although the official rate of dis- 
count of the Bank of England has been raised to 
3 per cent., no effective measures are really being 
taken to make that rate operative. For borrowers 
in really first-class credit there is no difficulty in 
obtaining as much money as they require for 
short periods at anything ranging from 1 to 1} 
per cent., according to the standing and require- 
ments of the borrowers. Even the discount rate 
for three months’ bills of really first-class paper 
is certainly not better than 2 per cent. and 
in very many cases bills have been discounted 
as low as 12. Even these rates, so abundant 
is the supply of loanable capital, could not be 
maintained were it not for the fact that the 
heavy fall in the New York Exchange has created 
a renewal of fears that gold will be again exported 
to America. These fears have been accentuated by 
the publication of the Board of Trade returns for 
September, which show an enormous increase in the 
amount of produce, including cotton, which we have 
received from that country. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the United States owes to 
Europe immense sums in the shape of interest and 
dividends upon investments of all kinds which 
have been made in that country, particularly during 
the last fifty years. In addition, owing to the em- 
barrassed state of the finances in the United States, 
there have been for months past heavy sales of rail- 
road and other securities from this side. If a renewal 
of gold shipments to the United States does take 
place, therefore, it is probable that the gold will 
be taken rather as a loan in the form of accommoda- 
tion bills than in settlement of any balance due 
from Europe to America. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.—The end of the Czar's visit has 
come at last, and we are still without any infor- 
mation as to its results. That the meeting between 
the Queen and the young Emperor and Empress has 
been a pleasant one is, however, an established fact ; 
and it may be said with confidence that they are 
leaving Balmoral for Paris with some reluctance. 
Four crowded days of more or less glorious life, amid 
processions, banquets, reviews, and presentations, 
cannot furnish a very tempting prospect to any 
monarch. But the Czar has to do his duty, and 
there is no reason to doubt that he will do it well 
during his stay in Paris. It seems to be generally 
understood that the chief influence in the counsels of 
the Russian monarch at present is that of his 
mother, the Empress Dowager. That lady never 
meddled in political affairs during her husband's 
lifetime; but since his death she has made it her 
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business to do all in her power to maintain his policy. 
Her serious affliction of deafness prevents her from 
mingling in the social life of the Court, and thus 
gives her more time for studying those great political 
questions with which the Russian ruler has to deal. 
That she enjoyed the fullest confidence of her 
husband is known to everybody, and it may be said 
without fear of contradiction, that she is at present 
the chief mainstay of the alliance with France. 

There is surely a point at which misrepresenta- 
tion of a public man becomes inexcusable. The 
Daily Chronicle, for reasons of its own, is engaged 
in doing its utmost to damage Lord Rosebery. No 
one takes too seriously the rhetorical flights of an 
organ which is always so sprightly and so changeable ; 
but when it charges the Liberal leader, as it does 
this morning, with want of sympathy with the 
national feeling, and “an obvious Gesire to dis- 
countenance it,” one is entitled to say in plain 
English that the statement is one for which the 
editor of the Daily Chronicle must produce his 
evidence if he expects it to be believed by anybody. 
That it has been made under the influence of some 
astounding delusion is obvious to all who have taken 
the trouble to read Lord Rosebery’s speeches and 
letters on the Armenian Question. There was a 
time when the Chronicle had nothing particular to 
say upon that question, and when it even seemed 
disposed to find fault with Lord Rosebery because 
he insisted upon directing public attention to it, 
instead of devoting himself exclusively to the par- 
ticular topic which at that moment happened to 
have possession of the soul of the Chronicle. No 
one wishes to underrate the vigour and zeal with 
which the Chronicle has at last espoused that 
“national protest” for which, according to Dr. 
Guinness-Rogers, another journal was more par- 
ticularly responsible. But if its study of Lord 
Rosebery’s action with regard to the Armenian 
Question had begun a little earlier than it did, it 
would hardly now misrepresent so flagrantly not 
only his “ tone and spirit” but his conduct. 

The Government are now engaged in paving the 
way for their new Education Bill. That it will bea 
very different Bill from that of last session every- 
body knows. But apparently Ministers are still in 
doubt as to the first principles upon which the 
measure ought to be founded, and to assist them 
in arriving at a conclusion they are making “ private 
and confidential” inquiries of the school managers 
throughout the country regarding their opinions 
upon the question of Rate Aid versus State Aid. 

Sunday.—* T. P.,” in the Weekly Sun, informs us 
this morning that he has reason to know that some 
kind of agreement between England and Russia has 
been arrived at, and that it now depends upon 
I'rance whether this agreement is to be carried 
out. This is encouraging news, and goes far to 
justify the men whd have done their utmost to 
prevent the movement here from assuming the 
aspect of a direct defiance of the other European 
Powers. After all, we are not yet out of the wood, 
and the possibility of a European war still hangs 
heavily above us. The way in which Germany has 
dealt with the pretender to the Sultanate of Zanzibar 
may not be a very serious matter, but it shows 
clearly how little we have to expect from the friend- 
ship of Berlin at present; and, unluckily, it is clear 
that even in Italy the Ministry is no longer animated 
by the sentiments that possessed the Crispi Cabinet. 
In short, we have still to move warily if we axe to 
do any good to the unfortunate Armenians, and 
to save ourselves from an incredible catastrophe. 
“T. P.,” I see, says that the young Empress of Russia 
is the leading influence in the counsels of the Czar. 
She will become this in due time; but at present, 
when the Czar himself has not fully grasped the 
sceptre, it is his mother rather than his wife who 
holds the strings. 


Poor William Morris! A true poet, he never 


obtained as poet the recognition of the many- 
headed beast; and so far as his place in literature 





is concerned, he had to be content with the recogni- 
tion of the instructed few. As a teacher of a certain 
kind of Socialism he obtained a public notoriety 
that his poetry would never have secured for him. 
Curious, that a man should gain fame by what he 
did badly rather than by that which he did 
supremely well! 

Monday.—Mr. William Watson's admirable lines 
in the Daily News this morning prove that it is not 
for want of a poet to sing them that recent events 
in the public affairs of this country have gone 
unsung. Mr. Watson is fully entitled to the tribute 
which is paid to him by the Daily News for his 
part in creating that public feeling regarding the 
Sultan's crimes which now runs so high. For many 
months it was left to a small handful of men to try 
to break down the seemingly hopeless apathy of the 
country with regard to these atrocities, and in that 
little band there was no one who took a more con- 
spicuous part, or who showed more earnestness, than 
the author of “The Purple East.” It is to be 
hoped that he will take up his pen once more in 
the same cause. 

The Westminster Gazette, in an article rebuking 
the Daily Chronicle for those attacks upon Lord 
Rosebery which have excited such deep and wide- 
spread indignation, incidentally cites a passage from 
Mr. Henry Norman's article in Cosmopolis which is 
interesting as a contribution to contemporary 
history. It is the passage in which Mr. Norman 
states that if Lord Rosebery had remained in office 
a little longer a full understanding with Russia 
would have been arrived at. If that is the case 
—and I have reason to believe that it is—the 
country will now understand something of what 
it lost by the wretched snap division on the 
Cordite Question. 

Mr. Byron Reed's death, as the result of a melan- 
choly accident, must lead to a political contest of 
peculiar interest at the present moment. Mr. Reed 
won a seat in Bradford at the last General Election. 
It must now be the business of the Radicals of that 
sturdy borough to recapture it. 

Tuesday.—Sir William Harcourt’s speech is a 
very satisfactory utterance, that dissipates a certain 
measure of anxiety which was felt in many quarters 
as to his attitude upon the Armenian Question. It 
is quite clear from what he says that he is in line 
with Lord Rosebery and the other Liberal states- 
men who have already discussed the question, and, 
so far as policy is concerned, there is no room for 
charging the Liberal party with being disunited. 
But the Tory press is making haste to profit by 
the attacks of the Daily Chronicle (and the Daily 
Chronicle alone) on Lord Rosebery, and is alleging 
on this very slender foundation that there is some 
serious “split” in the Liberal party. The journals 
which take this view would do well to note the fact 
that the Daily Chronicle has now adopted Sir 
William Harcourt as its leader. Sir William de- 
serves the sympathy of everybody on being made 
the subject of the fleeting ardour of the young 
lions of the Daily Chronicle. Henry the Eighth 
in his conjugal relations was a model of constancy in 
comparison with that newspaper in its relations with 
the leaders of its own party. The fact is to be re- 
gretted, not so much for the sake of the Liberal 
party as for that of the Daily Chronicle itself ; for 
there is no reason to suspect that anything sordid or 
ignoble is at the root of its inveterate fickleness, and 
on more than one occasion it has rendered very valu- 
able service to the Liberal cause. In the meantime 
Lord Rosebery will certainly not suffer from the 
curiously perverted and exaggerated criticism of his 
conduct in this morning's Chronicle, though he may 
possibly wonder, in common with the rest of the 
world, for what special reason it is that he is said to 
owe more to that journal than to any other in the 
United Kingdom. If it is because of the more than 
paternal severity with which he has been chastised 
by it, he may possibly think that Truth has an even 
greater claim upon his gratitude. 
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Paris and the Czar have met, and an event which 
is of real political importance, but to which an 
exaggerated significance has been given by French 
journalists, is at last an accomplished fact. If 
Englishmen find it difficult to understand the 
hysterical pitch of the Parisian excitement, they 
can at least feel that they have no reason to regard 
the meeting with jealous eyes, and that it is an 
event upon which they can cordially felicitate two 
nations with both of whom they hope to dwell in 
amity. 

Wednesday.—The Czar's speeches are once more 
the leading topic of discussion throughout Europe. 
That he is not a man of many words, and fully 
appreciates the value of silence, are facts not open 
to dispute. Nothing in the nature of “gush” has 
fallen from his lips, and it is clear that he is 
studiously resolved to maintain the Imperial dignity 
so far as his public utterances are concerned. But 
whilst all this must be admitted, his speech at the 
Elysée banquet last night was distinctly cordial in 
tone, and if the French journalists are not satis- 
fied with it, it can only be because they have 
deluded themselves with the idea that a Czar of 
Russia could indulge in “the wild hysterics of the 
Celt.” It really begins to look as though Nicholas 
the Second was not only a very amiable but an 
extremely discreet young man. He has pursued 
his way through this thorny triumphal progress 
without, so far, committing himself to anything 
or making a single mistake. His speeches alike in 
Austria, Germany, and France have been so re- 
served and at the same time so simple that they 
have left his auditors without a word to say about 
them ; whilst in two of the countries he has visited 
—Denmark and Great Britain—he can hardly be 
said to have opened his lips in public. Yet it is 
clear that alike through his speech and his silence 
there runs a distinct purpose, and that his policy is 
still being guided, if not absolutely controlled, by the 
astute minds of the ablest diplomatists in Europe. 

Thursday.—There was nothing in the nature of 
“a bolt from the blue” in Lord Rosebery’s letter to 
Mr. Ellis this morning. The sky has been clouded 
and storm-laden for many days past, and those who 
know the Liberal leader have feared for some time 
that he might take the step which has now been 
dictated to him by his high sense of honour and 
his chivalrous disregard of mere personal interests 
where those of the public are concerned. It was 
for this reason that some of us have felt most 
strongly and resented most bitterly the cruel 
and unjust attacks upon Lord Rosebery which 
have appeared in the Daily Chronicle of late. In 
themselves they were of no importance. They 
represented the opinions of nobody except the 
editor and a small knot of extreme politicians 
in London whose chief business it seems to be to 
wreck the old Liberal party in the hope of founding 
some new party in which they are to be supreme 
upon its ruins. But paltry in themselves as these 
misrepresentations of Lord Rosebery's action with 
regard to the Armenian Question might be, it was 
felt that they might prove the proverbial last 
straw, and in any case they made—as they 
were meant to make—his path still harder and 
more difficult than it was naturally. I do not 
know if they acted as the last straw. I am, 
on the whole, inclined to believe that Lord Rose- 
bery’s letter tells the simple truth, and that it is 
because of his inability to go all lengths with Mr. 
Gladstone, and the fact that he did not get that 
support from his colleagues to which he was 
entitled, that brought him to the resolution that 
when he spoke to-morrow night he would speak 
as a free man, unfettered by any ties to party, 

or caucus, or journalist. But still these newspaper 
articles have left their sting behind in many minds, 
and I for one am glad that from the first I made my 
protest against them. 
The situation which the Liberal party has now to 
face is a very grave one—far graver than that with 


which it was confronted when Mr. Gladstone wrote 
his letter to Lord Granville more than twenty years 
ago. There can only be one satisfactory issue from 
it. Mr. Gladstone came back and led his party to 
victory after his temporary retirement ; Lord Rose- 
bery, it is to be hoped, will do the same when the ap- 
pointed time comes. The Tory papers are, of course, 
anxious to proclaim Sir William Harcourt as 
leader. One does not wonder at their anxiety. 
But for the moment the question of Lord Rose- 
bery’s successor can hardly be discussed. The 
country—even the Daily Chronicle—must at least 
in decency wait until to-morrow, and until we 
have heard the Edinburgh speech, before deciding 
whether there is any such irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion between Lord Rosebery and his 
party as to make even his temporary retirement 
from the leadership necessary. The Daily News 
does good service this morning by bringing together 
a few of those utterances of his on the Armenian 
Question which prove so conclusively that “ callous 
indifference’ on his part to the popular move- 
ment with which he has been charged. Those who 
are behind the scenes know that it is to Lord 
Rosebery more than to any other man in his posi- 
tion that we owe the fact that the country has 
at length been aroused on that question to which 
it was so long indifferent. 

Before there can be any real restoration of the 
Liberal party to its old position some plain truths 
will have to be spoken regarding the inner history 
of the party during the last three or four years. 
The story which must sooner or later be told will 
not be pleasant reading for many Liberals; but 
there are times when the truth, however unpleasant, 
is bound for the general good to coma out. At 
this point I will only mention one indisputable 
fact, because it has a certain bearing upon that 
question of Lord Rosebery’s successor which some 
of the papers are discussing to-day. When Mr. 
Gladstone retired from the Premiership there was 
no one who recognised more fully than Lord Rosebery 
did the claims which Sir William Harcourt’s age and 
seniority in service, to say nothing of his undoubted 
capacity as a Parliamentary politician, gave him to the 
succession tothe Premiership. The notion that Lord 
Rosebery wanted the Premiership for himself, or 
that he used any means (not even his worst enemies 
would accuse him of using any but honourable 
means) in order to obtain it, is absolutely un- 
founded. If Sir William Harcourt was passed over 
in 1894 and the Premiership pressed upon Lord 
Rosebery, it was for reasons that had nothing to do 
with the latter, and for which he was neither 
directly or indirectly responsible. He only accepted 
the thankless task because otherwise the Ministry 
must have gone to pieces, and he accepted it with 
great reluctance. Upon this point it is not necessary 
to enlarge now. The question which is of immediate 
interest is, Do the reasons which prevented Sir 
William Harcourt from becoming Prime Minister in 
1894 still exist, and, if so, what are they? For an 
answer one must apply to the innermost circle 
of official Liberalism. 

Friday.—There is not over-much of light and 
leading on the question of the hour in the papers 
this morning. At this one cannot pretend to be 
surprised. Yesterday's news came upon most persons 
with such absolute unexpectedness that nobody was 
ready on the spur of the moment to discuss with any- 
thing like definiicuc>3 its meaning and consequences, 
The Times has not been fortunate in the sources to 
which its political correspondent has gone for informa- 
tion. It is only able to re-echo the opinions of the 
purlieus of London Radicalism—the worst index to 
Liberal opinion as a whole that could possibly 
be imagined. The Daily Chronicle cheerfully 
assumes that Sir William Harcourt is installed 
not merely as Opposition leader in the House 
of Commons, but as leader of the party as 
a whole—a magnificent assumption which only 
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consideration. The Daily News stands manfully by 
Lord Rosebery, and unquestionably represents the 
opinions of the men who, up to the present, 
have been the backbone of English Liberalism. 
Some of the letters it publishes to-day bear testi- 
mony to the universal disgust excited by the paltry 
intrigues against the ex-Premier and the virulent 
abuse to which he has been subjected. My own 
inquiries reveal the fact that the longest and coolest 
heads in the party believe that Lord Rosebery was 
compelled, if he respected himself and his party, to 
act as he did, and that nothing but good will ulti- 
mately come from the step he has taken, not only 
to Liberalism but to Lord Rosebery himself. As for 
Sir William Harcourt’s chances of finding himself at 
the head of a united Liberal party, they are abso- 
lutely nil. Indeed, some startling demonstrations 
of antipathy to him have already been forthcoming 
in unexpected quarters. 








GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





T was with the feeling of deep grief that comes 
/ of a personal loss that English-speaking folk 
all the world over heard of the death of the brilliant 
and genial artist who for more than thirty years 
has used his remarkable gifts for their entertain- 
ment and delight. Wherever Punch was read or 
“Trilby” had been discussed, the name and fame 
of Mr. du Maurier were known. Like Leech, whom 
he followed, Mr. du Maurier had established re- 
lations of strong and enduring friendship between 
himself and those who saw and enjoyed his work as 
each succeeding Wednesday came round and brought 
its number of Punch. By pen and pencil he ex- 
pressed for them what they felt, but could not them- 
selves express in words—their hatred of the cringing 
meanness of a Todeson, their contempt for the vapid 
posturing of the epicene apostles of culture, their 
ridicule of the pompous snobs and the arrogant 
parvenus who were typified by Sir Pompey Bedell 
and the whole of the Gorgius Midas family. But 
there was something more than this. No more 
delicate hand has ever brought before us the 
beautiful and unaffected women whom Mr. du 
Maurier has taught us to think of as typical 
of our age and our race; none has ever drawn 
for us with a tenderer and a truer touch the 
simple pathetic humours of little children. And, 
loving children as he did, he could not fail to 
love dogs, their dignity, their simplicity, their 
enduring affection. To all his wide and genial 
sympathies Mr. du Maurier gave free expression in 
the pages of Punch, and thus there came about 
between him and the public that feeling of pleasant 
friendship which caused him to be loved and honoured 
by thousands who had never seen him, but into 
whose lives he had brought the happy gift of smiles. 
Asa pictorial humorist his place is assured. With 
Keene and Leech he stands in the front rank. His 
credentials were not the same as theirs, but they 
were more than sufficient. He lacked Keene’s ap- 
preciation of the broad humours of the common 
people; he was less simple, but more subtle, than 
Leech; and he could not appeal, as Leech did, to 
the sporting instincts of Englishmen. More of a 
satirist than either of these great humorists, he 
had as great a force at his command, and he 
drove his meaning home with a relentless precision 
that they could not pretend to. Friendship, the 
innocent prattle of children, the humours and diffi- 
culties of family life, the whims and foibles of society, 
the vanities of artists, the affectations and stupidities 
of smart people—these were the subjects from which 
his pencil drew its inspiration, and in illustrating 
them he has left to us a history of social life in our 
generation which cannot be equalled for variety 
and truth. 
Of his place in literature it is, perhaps, too early 
to speak. He has been cut off when only one 





instalment of his third novel had appeared. But 
it may be said broadly that the qualities which 
distinguished his work in Punch were as strongly 
marked and as attractive in his stories. He did 
not pretend to intricacy of plot or to startling 
situations. His stories dealt with simple human 
lives and their troubles, and he told them with the 
easy and discursive familiarity of a man who has 
lived his own life amongst pleasant people, and has 
kept an observant eye on what passed as he went 
through the world. He seemed to chat with his 
readers, to take them into his confidence as he 
related to them the struggles of Little Billee and 
the sorrows of Trilby; and all the time it was as if 
he said under his breath, “ This is an absurdly easy 
thing todo. You can all write novels if you try.” 

I have spoken, very inadequately I fear, of Mr. 
du Maurier as humorist, artist, and novelist. Let 
me add a word or two about the man whom I loved 
as a friend and acolleague. There was a charm in 
his manner which it is not easy to describe. His 
friendliness was delightful, his gaiety so fresh 
and spontaneous and abundant that it brought 
all who came into contact with him into the 
same mood. He had the heart of a boy, with a boy’s 
delight in all that was good and kind and honour- 
able, and his conversation was that of a man 
of the world who, though he had seen much of 
its follies, had seen even more of its kindliness 
and friendship. To us his colleagues, and to all 
who were privileged to be his friends, his loss is 


irreparable. R. C. LEHMANN. 








HENRI ROCHEFORT. 





MIDST many incongruities M. Rochefort has 
been faithful to one positive characteristic: 

he is a born irreconcilable. From the day in Feb- 
ruary, 1848, when he climbed over his college wall 
and joined the insurgents, with no clear idea except 
that they were assailing the constituted authorities, 
to the moment when he urged Boulanger to enter 
the Elysée at the head of the Paris mob, Henri 
Rochefort has always been “agin the Government.” 
At the present moment he acquiesces in a Consti- 
tution which, as a Boulangist, he endeavoured to 
overthrow; but it would be rash to say that he 
will remain in this humour for any given time. He 
has been a Communist, and it would puzzle the most 
ingenious casuist to say what there was in common 
between the principles of the Commune and the 
principles which would have made Boulanger 
dictator. The most ironical point of M. Rochefort’s 
career was his escape from the Communists to fall 
into the hands of M. Thiers, who sent him to New 
Caledonia. The humour of this situation does 
not appear to strike the author of “ The Adventures 
of My Life.” In his paper, the Mot d'Ordre, he 
had embraced the Commune; but he never entered 
the Hdédtel de Ville, and his critical disposition 
offended the leaders of the insurrection. He believes 
they would have shot him if he had not left 
Paris; and his position between a firing-party, 
whose politics he had espoused, and the sentence 
of transportation from the statesmen he had 
denounced, must always furnish entertainment to 
connoisseurs of high comedy. It does occur to M. 
Rochefort that his association with Boulanger in 
the movement for what he calls “a revision of the 
Constitution,” and what other people call a de- 
liberate conspiracy against the Republic, needs 
some defence. It would have been contrary, he says, 
to his “republican réle” to counsel a coup de 
force ; but, as Boulanger represented the popular 
will, all he had to do, to make his strategy con- 
sistent with the Constitution, was to summon forty 
thousand of his friends to meet him at a certain 
place. “ Just as on the return from the Island of Elba, 
Louis XVIII. left the Tuileries by one door while 
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Bonaparte entered by another, so Sadi Carnot would 
certainly have disappeared from the Elysée without 
attempting the slightest resistance.’ In spite of this 
suggestive analogy, M. Rochefort denies that the 
Boulangists contemplated a cowp d'état, just as he 
denies, what everybody knows, that Boulanger took 
Orleanist money, and had no more strenuous sup- 
porter than the Comte de Paris. 

The most elementary consistency, however, is no 
quality of this vivacious mind. Had Boulanger 
succeeded, Rochefort would probably have been 
found assailing him in less than a_ twelve- 
month. Prosecuted in 1882 for applauding the 
murder of the Tsar Alexander II, M. Roche- 
fort replied that the Nihilists had a perfect 
right to avenge the deportation of their friends 
to Siberia. To-day Nicholas II., who represents 
exactly the same system for which Alexander for- 
feited his life, is welcomed by the editor of 
I’ Intransigéant as the bosom friend of France. 
If the Tsar should be tempted to read M. Roche- 
fort’s entertaining autobiography, he will find some 
unpalatable things about crowned heads. In the 
earlier pages the writer atones for his own aristo- 
cratic origin by bitter invective against the royal 
victims of the guillotine. He repeats with gusto the 
calumnies on Marie Antoinette; he ridicules the his- 
torians who have praised her courage and resignation 
in prison, and her dignity on the scaffold. Rochefort 
is not one of the controversialists who shrink from 
the persecution of women. He pursues the Empress 
Eugénie with coarse rancour. Every foul anecdote 
about the First Napoleon appears to him in the guise 
of historic truth. The real Cesar is covered with 
infamy; but the Boulangist Cesar, the vicious 
poltroon who strangled his fortunes with a petti- 
coat, is surrounded with a halo of patriotism. No 
one with any well-balanced sense of justice and 
humanity can think of the Princesse de Lamballe 
without pity. To M. Rochefort she is the woman 
who had “a bad habit of going about with her head 
on a pike.” Even the Second Empire loses half 
its odium when we study it in-M. Rochefort’s 
complacent reminiscences of his campaign of in- 
vective. While Gambetta and Thiers were assail- 
ing the policy of Louis Napoleon, the Lanterne 
was insinuating that he was a bastard. When 
Rochefort was elected to the Chamber, his first 
speech was a tirade against the personage who had 
made himself ridiculous by walking about the 
promenade at Boulogne with “an eagle on his 
shoulder and a lump of lard in his hat.” That 
method of attack looms in M. Rochefort’s historic 
retrospect as more formidable than the eloquence of 
Gambetta, who is denounced in this book as a would- 
be dictator with filthy habits. Everybody knows 
that Gambetta was shot by a jealous woman, and the 
story is related by M. Rochefort with evident satis- 
faction ; but he does not perceive that the end of a 
man who met his death in saving the life of another 
person was less ignoble than the suicide of the 
fugitive Boulanger at the grave of his mistress. 
Gambetta’s services to France are a sufficient anti- 
dote to the venom of the detractor who cannot see 
even now that the Republic was imperilled by the 
Boulangist intrigue. 

In a word, M. Rochefort’s political instinct is 
the least impressive of his endowments. The most 
impressive is the wrongheaded honesty of the man. 
On his personal probity there is no stain. Money 
and official dignities have never tempted him. When 
Haussmann appointed him sub-inspector of the 
Beaux Arts, he threw up the post because 
it threatened him with the Legion of Honour. 
His attachment to the cause of Boulanger was 
partly prompted by the scandals of Panama. 
He has an inexhaustible tenderness for children, 
not only his own, not only the sturdy youngster 
who used to engage in repartee with Victor Hugo, 
but the child everywhere, especially the child who 
is ill-treated by parents or nurses. He is divert- 
ingly conscious sometimes of the recklessness of 





his temperament, for he bewails the mischance 
which led him into Paris when the Communists 
were in possession. He is tenacious of friendship, 
and profoundly grateful to England, where six 
years of exile made him an enthusiastic admirer 
of our institutions, and tolerant even of the fogs 
of London. He describes with infinite humour 
how an English Catholic landlady gave him a 
lodging, under the impression that the terrible 
Henri Rochefort was a friend of Don Carlos. 
There is an irrepressible charm in his character 
that atones for much; but his career is scarcely 
such as the historian will commend amongst the 
highest examples of public spirit. 








THE BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE. 





.1IR HARRY JOHNSTON’S second report upon 
bh. the country to which he went as Commissioner, 
in 1891, makes cheerful reading at the present time. 
Africa has figured chiefly of late as the breeding 
ground for international jealousies ; when one hears 
of the native African he is generally being shot. 
Nyassaland is probably the least valuable British 
possession in the whole continent. Though it lies 
not far south of Uganda—judging distances by the 
African standard—it is separated from that block 
of our possessions by the junction of German East 
Africa and the Congo Free State at the line of 
Lake Tanganyika; and therefore it belongs to the 
southern group, with which it connects directly 
by the dominions of the Chartered Company. 
Practically, however, the British settlement depends 
for its existence upon communication by the Shiré 
and Zambesi with the Indian Ocean. If troops could 
not get to Blantyre through Portuguese territory, 
they would be hard set to get there at all. Here, 
at all events, we must live on friendly terms with 
our neighbours; and it is therefore very satisfactory 
to read that relations are most friendly both with the 
Portuguese on the Zambesi and with the Germans 
on the north of Lake Nyassa. Nor is it merely a 
matter of convenience. England undoubtedly went 
to Nyassaland in the track of the missionary, not of 
the trader; the military force which she maintains 
has for its main object the suppression of slave 
hunting. In our late wars against the Arabs and 
the Yaos, the Germans had the opportunity to give 
help, and the help, freely given, was of immense 
moral value. Natives begin to see that on this 
matter German and English officers are of one mind, 
and they give up the hope of playing off one 
Power against the other. Consequently, though 
here also European civilisation has asserted 
itself with rifles, those attacked were the worst 
kind of robbers, and it is to be hoped that 
the lesson administered may suffice to establish 
the pax Britannica in this much troubled region. 
As regards the Arabs, the method has been drastic. 
Fuerunt, says the report. There are not known to 
be any lingering in the Protectorate ; all were killed 
or have been expelled. With them will disappear 
to some extent the rival and lower civilisation—‘a 
civilisation which is of a much easier nature for the 
negro mind to accept and assimilate.” Of the pure 
negroes the Yaos appear to have been the chief 
raiders, and among them Sir Harry Johnston records 
a remarkable change. They are now accepting the 
white rule and enlist freely in the military and 
civil police, making, as one would expect, better 
soldiers than those races whom they were ac- 
customed to harry. 

In other respects this report is not so encouraging 
as that of 1894. The year’s mortality among 
Europeans has gone up from six to nine in a 
hundred; and it seems clear that even on this 
plateau, tropical Africa is no place for the average 
Englishman. The chief cause of death, “ black- 
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water” fever, is, of course, contracted mainly in the 
swampy districts of the river valleys and lake 
shores ; high-lying stations—and there are no want 
of them—may prove healthy residences for a wise 
man who will neglect no precautions ; and no doubt 
the chance of recovery would be much increased by 
the railway, which Sir H. Johnston so much desires, 
from Blantyre to the port of Quilimane. A 
day’s journey in the train and across uplands would 
then bring the sick man to sea breezes which 
now are separated from him by seven or eight days’ 
travel in a boat down the malarious courses of the 
Shiré and Zambesi. But the really interesting thing 
about Central Africa, and the best hope for the 
country, is the experiment of Indian colonisation. 
Two hundred Sikh soldiers are there, doing that 
admirable work as the police of our tropical empire 
which they do in so many quarters of the world, 
from Hong Kong to Uganda. Besides them there 
are about fifty natives of British India employed as 
clerks and surveyors, and with excellent results. 
It is hoped that Sikh cultivators may soon be 
enabled, as they are already willing, to migrate 
to this region, and produce in East Africa a 
mixed race that shall, with reasonable super- 
vision, govern itself. Crossing of breeds is always 
uncertain work. But it seems clear that the 
pure negro is incapable of civilisation as a race. 
People who know the west coast, where the experi- 
ment has had a fair trial, do not speak highly of the 
product. Nor can much be said in favour of the 
cross between white and black, which, Sir Harry 
Johnston declares, is not less disapproved by the 
negroes than by us. But the Asiatic type has 
blended with the African not unsuccessfully, and 
one may well believe that a race which united 
the bone of the negro with the Hindu brain might 
build up, or be built into, a permanent society. 

In tropical Africa such a thing does not exist. 
The one thing permanent is rapine. The Yaos, for 
example, who have just been subdued, came in since 
Livingstone’s day, and raided or dispossessed the 
more peaceable Mananjas. They would, no doubt, 
have remained on the tract of country till either a 
stronger nation enslaved them, or till they had made 
a desolation around themselves, after the fashion of 
African war. Three years ago the Sofa camp was 
surprised by Colonel Ellis in the Sierra Leone district, 
chiefly owing to the fact that they had left no living 
man or woman within a radius of ten miles. All 
peoples in Central Africa who have cultivated the 
soil have worked, like the bees, for others; but their 
fate was harder than the bee's, for they were them- 
selves part of the prey. Already it seems that the 
assurance of protection is producing good results. 
The negroes, naturally plain-dwellers, are leaving the 
hills, where they had been forced to take refuge, 
nnd settling along the lakes and rivers on that 
alluviie.! soil which is only habitable on condition 
of being thickly inhabited, where heavy annual 
crops of rice  r wheat are necessary to take the 
rankness out of ¢he soil that breeds miasma if it 
is left to gather ana’ stagnate. Human habitation, 
too, is the one cure firr that chief curse of East 
Africa—the tsetse fly. 4 shuns the dwellings of 
men, and cattle can now ‘be brought down Lake 
Nyassa, where, a few years ag, every beast would 
have been stung to a miserablt death. It still 
makes a barrier between Central* Africa and the 
coast, which can only be pierced hy a railway. 
Indeed, the difficulty of transport appears to be 
the only thing which prevents this district from 
becoming a source of wealth. Ivory is .at pre- 
sent the main export; but coffee seems likey to 
outstrip it by far; and india-rubber, a natuizel 
product which may yield wealth as fast as any 
gold mine, is present in several places. Yet, whether 
the country pays or not is a matter of very secondary 
importance; whether the African negro can be 
civilised is at least doubtful; but British rule in 
these parts of Africa means that men can live 
securely and happily, where formerly existence was 











either denied to them or only maintained by con- 
tinual readiness for flight. That will, no doubt, not 
reconcile rival nations to British occupation of all 
the coigns of vantage in Africa and out of it; but 
it may give the British citizen a comfortable assur- 
ance that Sir Harry Johnston and his helpers are 
not spending their lives and his money for nothing. 





MACAULAY V. GOLDSMITH. 





“ A H! Mr. Cradock,” Goldsmith cried pathetically 

to an amateur author who showed him a MS. 
polished with endless pains, “think of me, that 
must write a volume a month.” “Goldsmith's 
elegant and enchanting style flowed from him with 
such felicity,” writes Bishop Percy, “ that in whole 
quires of his ‘ Histories,’ ‘ Animated Nature,’ etc. etc., 
he had seldom occasion to correct or alter a single 
word.” Yet Macaulay compares his mind to “a 
muddy river,” and asserts that “ his first thoughts 
on every subject were confused even to absurdity.” 
As a matter of fact, as we know from Cooke and 
others, Goldsmith wrote most of his pellucid prose 
as fast as he could make his pen travel over paper. 
Therefore the theory that his mind was 


“Like a fountain troubled— 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick,” 


and needing much time to run itself clear, is de- 
monstrably untenable. No man ever did work as 
good under as high a pressure. We do not mean 
merely such light and bright work as might be 
supposed spontaneous from such a humorist, but 
profoundly reflective work also. To anyone pre- 
possessed with the “ poor Goldy” idea it will seem 
preposterous for us to assert that Goldsmith’s essays 
prove him to have been wiser than any member of 
the “Club,” with the single exception of Burke. 
“ He had seen much of the world,” writes Macaulay, 
“but he had noticed and retained little more of 
what he had seen than some grotesque incidents and 
characters which happened to strike his fancy.” 
“The Traveller,” for example, is obviously the work 
of a man “ who had noticed and retained little more 
of what he had seen of the world than some gro- 
tesque incidents and characters.” But, putting “ The 
Traveller” aside, and confining ourselves to his hack 
work alone, we say there is more penetrating observa- 
tion and profound, and even prophetic, reflection in 
Goldsmith's essays than in the writings of any of his 
contemporaries excepting those of Burke. In them 
he foresaw the French Revolution and the success- 
ful secession of the American colonies. While 
Russia was yet but a cloud the size of a man’s hand 
upon the European horizon he predicted her growth, 
her strength, and her future formidableness. At 
home there was hardly an abuse in the Church or 
in the Law which has since been redressed or still 
cries for redress that Goldsmith in his “ Letters 
from a Citizen of the World” did not satirise; and 
he was no less in advance of his time in his earnest 
and sagacious pleading against its ferocious penal 
legislation. In these “Letters” alone there is 
subtler and profounder criticism, not of the fashions 
and follies of English society merely, but of Church 
and of State, of the character of the people, of the 
laws of the country, and of imperial policy than can 
be found in all the essays together of Steele, Addison, 
and Johnson. Yet Goldsmith's powers of observa- 
tion and of reflection were equally superficial! His 
single faculty was the skill of a shop-window dresser, 
whose natural taste and deft manipulation make a 
specious display of a stock at once ill-assorted and 
scanty! But to come down to a mere sketch and 
skit, thrown off in a few hours. “ Within a small 
compass,” says Macaulay of “ Retaliation,” “he 
drew with « singularly easy and vigorous pencil the 
characters of nine or ten of his intimate associates. 
Though this [ttle work did not receive his last 
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touches, it must always be regarded as a master- 
piece.” A masterpiece of observation and reflection 
of a man who “ noticed and retained little more of 
what he had seen than some grotesque incidents and 
characters which happened to strike his fancy.” 

Nor is Macaulay's detailed criticism of Gold- 
smith’s work more satisfactory. Of “ The Deserted 
Village” he says, “ What would be thought of a 
painter who should mix August and January in one 
landscape, who should introduce a frozen river into a 
harvest scene? Would it be a sufficient defence of 
such a picture to say that every part of it was 
exquisitely coloured, that the green hedges, the 
apple-trees loaded with fruit, the waggons reeling 
under the yellow sheaves, and the sun-burned 
reapers wiping their foreheads, were very fine, and 
that the ice and the boys sliding were also very 
fine? To such a picture ‘The Deserted Village’ 
bears a great resemblance. It is made up of in- 
congruous parts: the village in its happy days is a 
true English village; the village in its decay is an 
Irish village. . . . The hamlet he had probably seen 
in Kent; the ejectment he had probably seen in 
Munster; but by joining the two, he has produced 
something which never was and never will be seen 
in any part of the world.” To us this criticism, 
which has ever since been quoted as unassailable, 
appears even grotesquely wooden. In the first place 
let us ask, was Goldsmith writing an essay based 
upon adequate and accurate statistics? An Irish 
exile in a London garret picturing the home of his 
childhood in the old country—“ dear to him as the 
ruddy drops that visited his sad heart”—ought to 
see it with the eye of a surveyor! The unsym- 
pathetic obtuseness which leaves out of account the 
idealising effects of poetry, of exile, of the mirage 
made by time and distance and nostalgia, is to us 
almost inconceivable. Surely, too, you would think 
that Macaulay, of all men, whose own method was, 
so to say, to pound away alternately on the loud 
and on the soft pedal, might have understood the 
artistic necessity of colouring a contrast. Take 
Hamlet's contrast between the pictures of his father 
and of his uncle, and suppose it criticised with the 
dense matter-of-factness Macaulay applies to the 
contrast between Auburn before and after its desola- 
tion. Has not Hamlet unwarrantably heightened 
the colours of his contrast by attributing to his 
father a face and figure to which he had no claim 
whatever? A man whose custom it was to sleep 
in the afternoon is credited with Mercury’s figure! 
A man whose beard was a sable silvered is described 
as having locks of the hue and of the luxuriance of 
Hyperion’s ! 

But putting altogether aside the idealising effect 
of “the light that never was on sea or land,” in 
which an Irish poet, with as tender a heart as ever 
beat, saw through the magic mists of years—and of 
tears also—the home of his childhood ; putting this 
aside altogether, let us see, as a mere matter of fact, 
how very like a village in Kent was Auburn before 
its desolation. The village preacher is admittedly 
meant for Henry Goldsmith, and the village school- 
master for Thomas Byrne; while the sports of the 
village, beyond all question, were sports Goldsmith 
in his boyhood witnessed in Lissoy. In no English 
village was Hodge ever seen at the kind of play de- 
scribed in the following verses; whereas in Ireland, 
in Goldsmith’s time and up to the year of the Famine, 
such scenes were to be seen on every Sunday and 
Holy Day throughout the country :— 


“ How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train from labour free 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed; 
And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Sueceeding sports the mirthful band inspired— 
The dancing pair that mer sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down; 





The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love; 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove.” 


Bat, if the village preacher and the village master, 
and the villagers and their sports were unquestions 
ably memories of Lissoy, how much of “ the feeling, 
incidents, descriptions, and allusions are English”? 
No one, however, disputes Lissoy’s claim to the de- 
population and decay described. “I am a poor 
fellow, sir,” says Autolycus. “ Why, be so still; 
here’s nobody will steal that from thee,” retorts 
Camillo. 





ALIENS. 





PWN\HE story of the autumn wanderings of the birds 

is not altogether a tale of desertion, of thinned 
ranks, empty benches, absentees, as it is so often 
drawn for us by those who treat of bird life in 
poetry and fable. There is another phase of autumn 
migration, which is of great importance in the 
economic aspect of our bird population. When the 
cuckoo, the nightingale, and the swallow, typical 
migrants whose flittings have been used as the 
parable of departure from time immemorial, leave 
us, their place is filled by innumerable multitudes 
of refugees from countries still further north to 
whom our island pastures, moist and warm, are an 
El Dorado. Island shores washed by the sea, island 
fields thawed by sea breezes ; island woods sprinkled 
even as far inland as Surrey with salt spray; island 
lake and river, ditch and pond, warmed by the 
breath of encircling seas, where cold waters run deep, 
and warm currents, like warm hearts, rise to the 
surface and keep the world green; these prove as 
inviting to the birds from the stern north as do 
the sunny lands which have lured away our well- 
beloved summer migrants. Flocks of strangers are 
well content to winter on our hospitable shores. 
Flocks of fieldfares and redwings and bramblings 
from all the fields and woods of Scandinavia and 
Siberia, flocks of snow buntings and mountain larks 
from the fjelds and the tundras, flocks of sandpipers 
and waders and plovers, stints and stilts, from the 
furthest limits of land right up in the ice and snow. 
And from the great rivers that run into Polar seas, 
and from the ocean where the tall peaks of the ice- 
bergs flash sun-signals to the birds in spring, beckon- 
ing them back to the ice-strewn waters that they 
love, uncounted hosts of waterfowl and seafowl, 
swans and geese, ducks and waders, gulls and tern, 
auks and puffins and cormorants. As well as the 
foreign species we receive reinforcements of familiar 
birds: many a flight of finches, and buntings, and 
robins, and tits, and wrens; many a flock of rooks, 
and jays, and thrushes, and blackbirds, and starlings ; 
many a covey of pigeons and doves, many an “ ex- 
altation” of larks, as an old writer has beautifully 
entitled those good creatures that work on earth’s 
threshold while-they sing at Heaven's gate. And 
wherever other birds go, there, too, are sure to 
follow the predatory tribes—the cannibals and 
brigands of bird-life — eagles, hawks, owls, and 
skuas. Like the stars in the wintry sky, so great 
is the company of the exodus that is driven out 
from the frozen north at the approach of winter 
that no man may number it, and our fields and 
shores are the destination of not a few of this 
multitude. 

The arrival of considerable immigrations of 
foreigners is ofttimes an anxious chapter in the 
history of a country. The presence of the alien 
causes statesmen many a sleepless night. Even the 
harbouring of refugees is looked upon by some 
civilised countries as too dangerous a charity 
for a nation’s philanthropy, though England is proud 
to be counted generous in this respect. The Jew in 
Russia, the Chinaman in Australia, the Irishman in 
America, the German in England, do not always 
prove themselves angels unawares. How do our 
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feathered guests repay our hospitable attitude to 
them? Do they comport themselves as good 
citizens during their temporary sojourn in our 
midst? They time their arrival at a most critical 
juncture, and if they would prove themselves 
worthy they must work hard, for much is ex- 
pected of them. When summer wanes and the 
leaves fall the swallow and the cuckoo and all 
the warblers fly away. But these good fairies are 
not missed, invaluable though they have been all 
through the summer, for the flying insects which 
have invited their inexorable pursuit no longer 
threaten leaf, and bud, and fruit; the short life 
of most of the flies and beetles, the butterflies and 
the moths, has come to its early end, and the few 
flying things that enjoy a longer lease are almost 
dormant when cold weather comes and these birds 
go. But there have arisen fresh hordes of marauders 
—barbarians with whom only such agrarian forces 
as the “ Legion of Larks” and like battalions can 
cope. 

The apparent deadness of wintry fields is a 
delusion fostered in our minds, perhaps, by the 
teaching of ages that Death and Winter are 
synonyms—one example out of many that might 
be given of the often delusive action and reaction 
of emblem and reality. Those dreary stretches of 
ploughed land—earth resting awhile from her 
labours or brooding over the unfledged seed—are 
teeming with animal life, they are riddled and honey- 
combed with the track and burrow of grub and worm 
and larva, seed and root lying there are in danger 
every minute. Those withered tussocks and hum- 
mocks of coarse grass are alive with a similar 
tenantry daily threatening their rank growth with 
untimely destruction. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the grub in this stage be checked 
in its evil career. In addition to the fact, so skil- 
fully disguised, that these are the flies and moths 
and beetles that threateng next summer's harvest 
and vintage, it should be remembered that the 
metamorphic insects are doubly dangerous while 
they are masquerading like Haroun al Raschid. 
In this stage of their changeful lives they are 
possessed of abnormal appetites and are capable 
of devouring untold quantities of food, out of all 
proportion to their size and altogether phenomenal 
in the ethics of supply and demand. Their craving 
hunger is appeased at the expense of the husband- 
man. It is recorded, even in the Scriptures, of one 
insect host, “We are the army of the great God,” 
and Eastern legend adds, “ We produce ninety- 
nine eggs; if the hundredth were completed we 
should consume the whole earth and all that 
is in it.” Almost any insect might make this 
braggart boast. But the hundredth never is 
completed; the hundredth egg is never hatched ; 
the hundredth caterpillar or nymph never gets 
safely into its cocoon; the hundredth cocoon never 
gives birth to the marvellous winged wonder 
which it contains. At every stage of its life an 
insect is exposed to the attacks of birds, at least 
in all the temperate and tropical regions of the 
globe. How disastrous is the result of any negli- 
gence of duty on the birds’ part may be seen by 
a glance at those tracts of country from which 
birds absent themselves altogether while the insects 
are burrowing. Turn to the accounts of Arctic 
explorers, pass with tearful eye and sad heart from 
the horrors of winter to the scarcely less harrowing 
miseries of summer in high latitudes, and you 
will find enumerated as among the most trying 
conditions of life there the attacks of the swarms of 
insects that are called forth at the bidding of the 
first rays of heat. You will read how large tracts 
of fertile country are rendered quite unfit for human 
habitation by these myriads of stinging flies and 
gnats, and how travellers passing through the land 
must suffer the intolerable heat and suffocation 
caused by wearing knitted woollen hoods and masks 
as a defence against their attacks. The cause of 
this is undoubtedly the lack of birds in winter. 





There are plenty of birds in the summer to catch 
creatures on the wing, but the larvez are allowed 
to develop in unrestrained freedom. 

Owing to the double character of migration in 
these islands, Great Britain is rich in birds in winter 
time. The influx of autumn migrants equals in 
number and in power the sum of those other 
labourers who have departed t» another country. 
Do these immigrants justify their presence? Do 
they acquit themselves with credit? The question 
can only be answered in the affirmative. Do they 
not come for the express purpose of eating grubs? 
It is not cold—it is lack of food that drives the birds 
to move their camp in winter, and the food they seek 
is chiefly insects. Berries are welcome as an extra 
delicacy, but no sensible bird would take the trouble 
to wing its toilsome way across land and sea that it 
might enjoy a diet of herbs, so few are vegetarians. 
It is the very fact that grubs abound that brings 
these winter visitors, and the moment they 
arrive they tender their good services and set to 
work with a zeal that is unflagging because it is 
con amore, probing and digging and ferreting out all 
the creepers and crawlers that work us mischief. 
All through the winter they work shoulder to 
shoulder with our own grub destroyers, and in 
spring, when all green things blossom again and we 
are lost in wonder at the resurrection of that which 
has lain in the grave, they slip away quietly home- 
wards—perhaps to avoid being overwhelmed with 
our thanks. 








THE. DRAMA. 





“Mr. MARTIN”—“ THE WHITE SILK DREss,” 


\ JE have not had a more curious piece than 
‘Y Mr. Martin produced in London for many a 
long day. It is curiously clever, and it is curiously 
puerile. It affords the choicest opportunities to 
the players, and yet it is not, in any legiti- 
mate sense of the word, a play. It combines 
the most piquant modernity with the mustiest 
antiquity. It amuses, it irritates and bewilders, and 
yet again it amuses. To Voltaire’s Huron—nay, to 
a matter-of-fact solicitor from a quiet cathedral 
town “doing” the London theatres—it would 
probably be quite incomprehensible, a bewildering 
sort of nightmare. To a certain section of frivolous 
people in the West End of the town it isa piece a 
clef, abounding in thinly-veiled allusions and not 
too strictly confidential jokes. Let me borrow a 
favourite pedantry of George Eliot’s and say that 
the piece is one thing taken statically and quite 
another taken dynamically. Considered in them- 
selves, at rest, apart from their actions, the 
characters have an air of photographic reality. 
Photographic is the right word, because they 
seriously reproduce not types but individuals. Per- 
haps they should not be called characters, because 
they are mere silhouettes, the bare outlines of 
characters; but, so far as they go, there is no 
doubt about their reality. Mr. Hawtrey has 
evidently gone about with eyes and ears open 
among his friends, and has lugged them all pell-mell 
into a play. Statically, then, the play is a play of 
skilful observation. But when you turn to consider 
what the characters do, how they act and re-act each 
on the other, you find that you have left the world 
of observation for that of the most artificial—and 
artlessly artificial—eighteenth-century comedy. All 
the action of the piece is the most unblushing, un- 
thinking convention. With the sort of ingenuity 
which you get from a precocious child you have 
lapses into sheer, almost impudent, clumsiness. 
“Come into the next room and tell me all about 
it”’—that is how the author has the face to 
extricate himself from a difliculty on at least two 
occasions. When the plot begins to flag on the 
stage it is promptly carried off into the next room. 
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Dynamically, then, the play is a play of unskilful 
convention. 

No doubt the explanation of the strange contrast 
between these two aspects of the play is to be sought 
in the way Mr. Hawtrey set about writing it. There 
is, it seems, a certain man about town well known 
to all the other men about town (a class, I need 
hardly say, which does not include those simple, un- 
sophisticated stay-at-homes, the dramatic critics), 
and particularly well known to Mr. Hawtrey. He 
has, I gather, a peculiar accent—half American, half 
Cockney—a peculiar tilt of the hat, a perpetual 
flow of sporting slang, a warm heart (ever at the 
service of all his old schoolfellows), and a habit of 
inspiring confidence in butlers — notwithstanding 
that they know the dismal secrets of his port- 
manteau and how his socks are little better than 
mittens. In short, this gentleman, whoever he may 
be—I have never even heard his name—is a lazy, 
Mark Tapleyan, Dick Swivellerean, Will Wimbleish, 
ne’er-do-weel. Nowadays we all go about taking 
snap-shots of our intimate friends, and Mr. Hawtrey 
has kodaked this friend of his. I conjecture that he 
began by imitating the gentleman’s peculiarities “ for 
fun,” as a sheer game of mimicry. Then, clearly, the 
thought occurred “ Why not put him into a play ?” 
The outcome of that thought is Mr. Martin. 

Around the gentleman Mr. Hawtrey wishes to 
mimic he has grouped the “set” which forms the 
appropriate environment for such men. There is 
the Hon. George Bamfylde, a hulking, good-natured 
booby, with a perpetual guffaw, and a wife taken 
from the Gaiety chorus. There is the wife herself, 
rather inclined to overdo her new part of grande 
dame, but not averse to a “ little flutter” at a quiet 
supper-party, so long as her husband pays for her 
counters. There is Miss Tiny Merridew, still of the 
Gaiety chorus, a prude of the prudes, who, when one 
of her companions says “je vous crois,” reminds him 
that “there are ladies present.” There is Algy 
Pakenham, the Johnnie we all know, more or less, 
who spends three nights out of every week at 
the Gaiety, because “it is the only theatre 
where they know how to act.” There is Harry 
Sinclair, in the Guards, and also in love with Miss 
Maudie Vavasour, “the glittering star of Erin” of 
the music-halls. The whole business of this little 
card-party is a perfect piece of observation. It 
is not, to be sure, the sort of group which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would care to observe, but it 
would have delighted Hogarth—and you may find 
it in any casual sketch of Mr. Dudley Hardy. These 
people, such as they are, are real live people. So 
are the two Martins—for there are two, and thereby 
hangs the tale—Mr. Martin Heathcote (Mr. Hawtrey 
mimicking the well-known man about town) and 
Mr. George S. Martin (Mr. Brookfield presenting a 
composite photograph of the American card-sharpers 
who, if the police reports are to be trusted, are by 
no means unknown “on this side”). Only one 
character out of the lot strikes me as a stage con- 
vention, and that is Miss Maudie Vavasour, who 
seems rather cut to the measure of Miss Lottie 
Venne than a real, observed character for which 
Miss Lottie Venne happens to have been cast. 
There are points of genuine observation about 
the butler of Mr. W. F. Hawtrey and the genial, 
battered, not too squeamish Irishwoman of Miss 
Rose Leclercq; but these are only fag-ends of 
parts, And now that I have catalogued the 
characters — statically, as I said before—I think 
I have exhausted all that is noteworthy in the 
piece. How the English Martin is mistaken for 
the other, and so gets a cheque for his friend the 
spendthrift young Guardsman which was intended 
by the Guardsman’s heavy father (you know Mr. 
Henry Kemble’s heavy father) for the American 
Martin, and how the American is got rid of by 
the discovery that he is the long-lost husband of 
Miss Maudie Vavasour, and how the mistake about 
the cheque is discovered by an accident — these 
things are puerilities for which I should blush 





(though, to be sure, Mr. Hawtrey does not) to 
ask your attention. The fact is, Mr. Hawtrey 
has not even begun to invent a plausible plot. 
And another fact is that plays cannot be “ written 
round” caricatures of queer people whom the 
dramatist happens to have encountered in his 
“set.” ... And yet...and yet... well, the 
play did amuse me (against my better judgment), 
and it would be a piece of perfidy not to say so 
frankly. It was something out of the beaten 
track. 

In The White Silk Dress at the Prince of Wales's 
Mr. Dam evidently designed to adapt to the pur- 
poses of musical farce the plot-formula so brilliantly 
invented by Labiche in his Chapeau de Paille d Italie. 
You know the formula: something has been lost, 
something upon the recovery of which the fortunes 
of all and sundry in the piece depend, and in 
pursuit of it they all rush helter-skelter from 
adventure to adventure. But in the matter of 
musical farce, formulas, whether signed Labiche 
or Dam, have to adapt themselves to Mr. Arthur 
Roberts. And so the pursuit of the will hidden 
in the pocket of the white silk dress soon gives 
way to the familiar exhibition of Mr. Roberts in a 
series of quaint disguises. I do not complain of that, 
for I find the drolleries of Mr. Roberts more amusing 
than any ingenuities of plot; but I do complain 
that, while Mr. Roberts works out a plot of his own 
in defiance of his librettist, he refrains from giving 
us music of his own in defiance of his composers. I 
am sure he could improvise better songs than those 
provided for him in The White Silk Dress. Or else 
let him drop the music altogether. A musical farce 
without music—there should be great possibilities 
in that idea. A. B. W. 








THE CZAR IN PARIS, 





Paris, October 7th. 

HE Russian fétes are proceeding with all the 
éclat peculiar to the French people when 
wearing their most amiable aspect. As the, in 
this matter, unsuspected voice of the German is 
heard to say, “ Yes, in this line the French reign 
supreme: neither we nor any other people can 
attempt to rival them.” This is a testimony which 
the unprejudiced Briton must endorse. He knows 
no city of light which can transform itself at will 
into a fairy palace. Each nation has its peculiar 
attributes which generations have made its own, 
and which it cannot transmit to its neighbours. 
Everything so far has tended to welcome the 
presence of the Russian sovereigns in the French 
capital. The weather has been all that could be 
desired, save for a few passing showers, which only 
served to dispel the dust of a million of extra 
inhabitants suddenly transported within the walls 
of the city. The population has behaved admir- 
ably; if they have not exceeded the transports of 
1893 it is because this was impossible. In the case 
of an Emperor and Empress a popular ovation is 
apt to assume the form of staring hard, in which 
process there is not much room for shouting. The 
horny-handed son of toil cannot grasp the Emperor's 
hand and cry, “Bon jour, Nicholas,” as he did to 
Admiral Trelane’s officers. In the course of such 
a complicated ceremonial as the reception of an 
Emperor and Empress the malevolent or simply 
ill-natured person can find plenty to criticise. It is 
on such occasions that we have to acknowledge 
that we are fallen creatures ; to set off a historical 
pageant there should be at least a few more finer 
men than the degenerate end of the century can 
produce. Nevertheless, Paris has brushed herself 
up in an extraordinary way and made the 
most of her inches, moral as well as physical. 
It is fortunate in this respect that the exalted 
guest is himself not up to the standard of his 
ancestors. Had it been otherwise, it is doubtful 
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whether his popularity would have been so great ; 
it might have been largely tinged with envy. But 
this trés gentil monarque seems to have gained the 
hearts of his hosts by his simplicity and a certain 
appearance of self-contained, suggested, and latent 
vigour which may show itself later. More than 
this I do not know that we are warranted to go; 
the whole scene is like a panorama at the theatre, 
which keeps the spectator's eyes agog and suspends 
his judgment. 

It is impossible, at any rate, to make out the 
physiology of the crowd—its état d'@me, according 
to our modern jargon. <A few years ago we did not 
know that the Parisians had any soul to boast of; 
and even now this mysterious organ is an unknown 
quantity in the political problem. Were this an 
heroic age it might be otherwise, but there are no 
signs that we are entering upon an heroic epoch. 
It was hard for the imagination to conceive that 
the destinies of the world are largely contained in 
the frail envelope of this sovereign of twenty- 
eight years, on whom nature does not appear 
to have conferred any superabundant gifts. But 
the crowd is not in the mood for philosophising; 
it is content to run after the Sovereigns, at the 
imminent risk of being crushed to death. It is 
unmindful of real or imaginary slights to its re- 
presentative institutions in the persons of the Pre- 
sidents of the Senate and Chamber, at the bands of 
the Protocol or military magnates, unconsciously, 
perhaps, echoing the cutting words of a departed 
Parliamentarian: “Et puis, ils [the Russians] ont 
un avantage immense sur vous; c’est qu’ils n’ont pas 
de Parlement"! Is this the moral of the situation ? 
Has the “ Conquérante du libéralisme,” proclaimed 
by Renan, become an accomplished fact? But the 
current for the moment is elsewhere. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth. 








THE PRINCESS OF LIMETTE. 


oo 


T was five o'clock on the tenth of January, and 
at last the unwinking glare of the day seemed 
to quiver into a glance of coolness. From trees 
which cherished more life than their general appear- 
ance suggested, the oranges, clumped into dingy 
branches, and purely green as the sea was purely 
blue, gave out a barely perceptible but delicious 
fragrance. At his exact time, just a certain number 
of minutes before sunset, minutes reckoned with 
daily accuracy in his private calendar, a living jewel 
of a humming-bird kept his appointment with the 
stephanotis which had grown to be the chief support 
of the crazy lattice-work of the “ gallery "—the deep 
verandah. 

The Princess laid down her embroidery upon one 
of the wicker chairs—those fantastic chairs which 
Limette imports from the Canary Islands; a bevy of 
them flecked the black-and-white marble floor of the 
gallery with amber shadows. The wide-winged 
house seemed to have fallen asleep upon its cincture of 
flowering shrubs. Something of the gracious dignity of 
the Princess seemed to rest upon the old place, some 
restful touch of an inherited refinement. Presently 
her clear and sorrowful eyes fell upon a little party of 
negroes, whose white clothes glistened in the sun. 
They were approaching the two great palms which 
rustled frayed fronds together above her English-iron 
gates. The red-eyelidded lizard which had been 
keeping her company on the arm of her chair 
justified his reputation for manners by executing 
a rocket-like leap on to the house-wall at the back 
of the gallery. There he stuck immovable for 
twenty minutes, with his head lower than his body, 
this position being his favourite one for solitary 
meditation. He was thinking of the Princess with 
dog-like affection, while at the same time his 
peacock-green and sapphire hued person was per- 
vaded by a pleasant consciousness that the time 





of evening was approaching at which small ver- 
milion-coloured spiders invaded the gallery. 

As the Princess sauntered down the limestone 
carriage-way all Limette lay below, perfect as a 
great carved emerald upon a sea of lapis-lazuli, a 
land of eternal summer. It was twelve years ago 
from that very day since fate had brought her to 
this Land of Beautiful Regret. The gold-pointed 
gloom of Spanish cathedrals, the tall girl-child with 
her hobbling shrewd-faced duenna, the brilliance of 
Madrilene festivities, the love-dream and the marriage- 
waking, were they but pictures in the mausoleum 
wherein her old life was buried? Nay, they were 
more than that, they were lessons designed to make 
her content to be stranded in this old planter’s para- 
dise. For the Virgin and the Saints had surely fore- 
seen it all; they knew that her heart, once emptied 
of the waters of illusion, must turn to them to be 
filled with the water of life. 

At the gates stood the little party of her 
neighbours, the stout negro mother holding an 
ash-coloured baby. The father, his woolly hair 
patterned with white and grey traces of age, the 
black-lead shininess of youth gone from his face, 
lurked behind in charge of an enormous carriage 
umbrella which had once shaded the fair white- 
creole wife of his Honour the Administrator of 
Limette. The rear of the deputation was composed 
of a variegated mulatto group of indefinite rela- 
tions, all of them too definitely respectable to 
allow the white propriety of their attire to be 
disgraced by any hint of coloured stuff. The 
Princess noted this without a smile, knowing how 
sacred was dress etiquette in the eyes of the 
Limette negro. Little was said—a sick baby and 
the noble figure of the Princess seemed to the 
observant group to be but a replica of a picture 
which had taken hold of their experience long ago, 
very few days after Limette began to know that a 
presence from a strange far world had come among 
its people. Following her swan-like motion, they 
all passed up by the flaming crotons to the back 
gallery of the house, upon which the Princess's 
little surgery and boudoir gave. The child was 
examined, and certain small packets were given to 
the party, the value of which was much enhanced 
to the recipients by the Spanish lettering upon the 
wrappers. Then the fear of West Indian negroes 
at being too polite to a white woman was for a 
moment or two of effusiveness dispelled, and very 
shortly the palms by the gates arched nothing but 
a smiling landscape. 

The Princess had walked to her sentinel palm- 
trees with her gratified visitors, and half-way back 
again, before the inevitable sigh came. Then she 
turned and looked a long look upon that ultimate 
word of tropical beauty, the flawless benignant 
splendour of her island-home. As often before, the 
landscape seemed to be vital with some great spirit 
akin to humanity, some power possessed of a lovely 
transcendental secret, which it yearned to share. 
She stood fascinated, her soul drinking at mysterious 
springs. Presently, gold and purple spears ran 
along the cobalt of the sky: at their onrush 
the hills and the canefields seemed to thrill 
with the coming miracle of beauty. And then, 
divine and irresistible, the charge of sunset was 
let loose; the blue of the sea changed through 
rose-purple to peacock-green, while radiant bars 
of orange and vermilion rose out of the horizon 
and burst into flowers of some mystic garden of 
delight. The world palpitated with colour—hues 
that touched the heart of the gazer like a little 
child’s hand laid upon some secret spring of human 
emotion. And all around, from every nook and 
cranny of the rocky ground below the flowering 
trees, from the stones of the gallery and from the 
knots of the stephanotis stem, the sweet little song 
of the malachite-hued frogs rang out as the first soft 
shadows fell. 

But the Princess could see no longer—the tears 
in her eyes were too large, and they came too 
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quickly. Moved by a deep impulse, she passed, with 
bowed head and face averted, into the shadowy 
house, and slowly ascended the old mahogany stair- 
case Which had resounded with so many a jovial 
planter’s reeling ascent to bed in the old days before 
the Princess came to Limette. Opening a door on 
the right, at the dim cool head of the wide staircase, 
she entered her sacred place and fell upon her knees 
before the bright little household altar; and towards 
the Mother of the Heart of the World, the Queen of 
the Rosary, there passed the anguished wail of a 
childless and forsaken woman. 

Outside, in the natural world which she had 
forgotten, the sky had changed rapidly through 
ominous purples and blue-blacks to a ghastly livid 
colour. The wind had fallen, and palms two and 
three miles away seemed to stand at the very edge 
of the garden, which looked like some strange place 
met with in a dream of sorrow. An enchantment 
had come upon the scene: all its human beauty had 
fled. Not far down the white road toward the little 
port-town the negroes with the sick child waited 
under an ancient silk-cotton tree. They were trem- 
bling. 

The earth rocked slightly like a giant cradle, and 
®& pause more awful than any noise ensued .. . the 
Princess, kneeling in the sacred coolness of her 
beloved sanctuary, thought that surely the invisible 
arms of the Blessed Mary were about her, arms of a 
Divine Mother. Her eyes closed in an ecstasy of 
spiritual abandonment in which the years of sorrow 
and loneliness faded away. <A divine peace seemed 
to flow into her soul, healing all the scars of dis- 
appointment left there from the wounds of life.. . 
and then, after the pause, the face of heaven seemed 
to fall upon its hands with a crash which shook the 
universe. And lo! when it was lifted again, the 
old house, the Princess, the winding road, the pluméd 
trees, were not, but the scarred limestone surface of 
the land shivered in its forlorn new hideousness 
under the intense curiosity of the wide-eyed stars. 


HERBERT STURMER, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
“INCONGRUITIES” IN CHURCH. 


S1r,—There are, no doubt, numbers of people still attending 
Church services who share most heartily the feelings expressed 
by “Veritas” in one of your last month’s issues. I, too, 
amongst the number, say in my heart: “ How long” are we to 
—— such a “travesty of religion” in our churches? We 
ook in vain for spiritual nourishment from those who thought- 
lessly and carelessly dole out to us, Sunday after Sunday, this 
perfectly useless food. In what way is our worship aided, and 
what elevation of religious feeling is likely to follow the perusal 
of these pitifal tales from old Jewish history; these “ bar- 
barities, crimes, brutalities,’ and, I may add, improprieties, 
the reading of which in public would not be tolerated on any 
other occasion? It is impossible to suppose that the clergy as 
a whole do not see the uselessness (to say the least) of such 
a practice, and yet they keep blindly to the old routine, many of 
them not confining themselves to the reading of these chapters 
only, but keeping up the delusion of their sacred character by 
preaching on them also. 

It would seem that where religion (so-called) is concerned, 
sincerity, instead of being the keynote of our lives and actions, 
is to become of secondary importance, overborne as it is by mere 
use and wont, not only in our services but in our prayers. And 
yet surely, if ever we are to be sincere, it should be in our 
worship. How, then, can our spiritual pastors and masters 
hivemes ol it with their consciences to give us creeds to rattle 
off without any reference to our real beliefs? How can 
they still keep up those supplications to a Father whom they 
believe to be All Merciful, that He may be pleased to turn away 
His “everlasting wrath” from His children? And how can 
they keep up those “ vain repetitions ” which occur so frequently, 
notably in the case of the Lord’s Prayer (three times in one 
service), which were never even intended in the Early Church, 





and are in direct contradiction to the teaching of the Author ? 
Will they ever see the harm they are doing to the children and 
young people of the age, who are always quick to detect in- 
sincerities, and whose minds they bewilder with contradictions 
of all sorts? How can one trust precious childhood to such 
blind guides? Why are not men bolder? Surely they should 
insist on truth or honest conviction above all things, more 





especially in those who set themselves up to be our teachers 
and guides in spiritual matters.—I am, Sir, etc., 
Windermere, October 7th. A. J. M. 








IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM MORRIS. 





"Saka aa art thou gone, 

_ Work of words and palette done ? 
Gone from raising self-mued eyes 

To have commerce with the skies? 
Gone thou art! But echoing sure 
Shall th’ evangel song endure: 
“Tittle labour of each minute, 

Let thy living soul pulse in it! 

Be thou, humblest artisan, 

Priest of art and very man! 

What a Stoss or Krafft may teach, 
Grasp it; it is in thy reach! 
Fischer's wrist or Diirer’s brush 

Are for thee as song for thrush! 
Bliss of effort sung by poet, 

Let your eyes quick-flashing show it! 
Leave upon the dullest clod 

Human impress of the God!” 

So sang Morris Hope’s sweet song 
To a dear despairing throng, 

Sowing seed of countless price 

For his Earthly Paradise. S. E. W. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr, WILLIAM Morris. 


47 OU have been reading this week so much con- 

cerning the true poet who died last Saturday 
—so much in the way of reminiscence and apprecia- 
tion by those who were fortunate enough to know 
him or to fall under his influence—that you will 
likely enough care very little indeed for a small 
tribute offered in the not very graceful form of an 
inverted apologia on behalf of those who admired 
the man and his work, but never underwent the 
spell. And yet this was the plight of a considerable 
number of those who happened on his writings amid 
the ardours of youth. They were quite honest, I 
really believe, in their various degrees of interest 
and indifference : they were not conspicuously more 
foolish than the young men of earlier and later 
generations: they were strenuous in other causes. 
Of course, it is easy to see now that they would 
have gained a great deal by giving more of their 
heart to Morris, but it may not be useless to try 
to discover why, in point of fact, they gave so little. 


To be sure, fashion, or the exhaustion of fashion, 
will account for much. In the early ‘eighties 
“ medizevalism,” as a popular fashion, had already 
outworn much of its always rather artificial vitality. 
Oxford men of that period may remember a certain 
society of “ Passionate Pilgrims” and how it ceased 
beautifully with the discovery that only the 
Honorary Secretary was passionate, and he only 
when upbraided for having neglected to give notice 
of meetings. A new “movement” was wanted, 
and came in the form of Philanthropy. Believe 
me, I am not speaking flippantly. The teaching 
and death of Arnold Toynbee, the outcry for the 
better housing of the poor, moved these young 
men quite seriously, and directed their attention 
upon another side of the facts of life; and that 
attention and the enthusiasm it awoke were ad- 
mirable in spite of some rather absurd sequela. 


But could this new “movement” take over the 
effects of its predecessor? Could we be at once 
medieval and intensely interested in the East End 
of London? The prediction seems so easy now, after 
the event: but few people, I suppose, then foresaw 
that a study which kept the attention upon so much 
that was merely squalid—squalid to all appearance, 
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at least—must necessarily incline on its literary side 
towards that realism which had for some while 
captivated the affections of foreigners. But the 
answer yet stood in doubt when Mr. William Morris 
announced that he would deliver an address in the 
hall of University College. At the conclusion of his 
address I should say that little doubt remained. 
We were babes, and he gave us the strongest meat. 
We came for help over rudimentary difficulties, 
and he stormed at us and threatened. We were 
choked by alternate doses of medizvalism and crude 
Socialism. In the end the Master of University 
stood up and explained that he, as chairman, felt 
himself out of sympathy with Mr. Morris's opinions. 
The disclaimer was made, I suppose, to satisfy the 
reporters. It was a curious meeting altogether. 
For some weeks after a few enthusiasts tried to 
persuade their comrades that the social problem 
could be solved by importing another Black Death 
and enrolling the survivors in Guilds. But the 
majority of young men stuck to the belief that the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon race might be saved by 
some less expensive method than decimation. 


Nor did Mr. Morris’s poetry provide help for 
us. There was no earthly reason why it should. 
But the mass of modern poetry and of modern 
fiction and history dealt with questions rather than 
with pageants, and we somehow felt that his poetry 
was empty because it dealt with pageants and not 
with questions. Empty, of course it was not: but 
full of beauty, of beauty beloved for its own sake, 
and therefore a hundred times more instructive to 
the prepared understanding than the squalid novels 
in which we found reading to our mind. It was 
all very well for him to ask us to “forget the 
snorting steam and piston stroke, forget the 
spreading of the hideous town”; but these were just 
the things we could not forget, the very things we 
wished to hear about. We took—how blandly pre- 
sumptuous it seems now!—we took his own word 
that he was an idle singer; we packed up“ The Lifeand 
Death of Jason,” or a volume or two of “ The Earthly 
Paradise,” in our portmanteaux as the very best 
books for a hot idle day in the Long Vacation (so 
far we were right); and, having read, we laid aside 
—not as prigs consciously, I hope, but still we laid 
aside—because we found no instruction in it, the 
poetry of a man who knew at least fifty times as 
much as we concerning the questions in which we 
supposed ourselves to be deep. 


On the one hand we were all wrong: for poetry, 
as the best of manuals might have taught us, is 
sufficiently justified if it please, and please by any 
genuine beauty. On the other hand we had, per- 
haps, a rude inkling of a real defect. For, when 
everything is said, “ The Earthly Paradise” remains 
essentially artificial. It is all very well to compare 
Morris with Chaucer, and absolutely just to say 
that since Chaucer there has been no such trouvére 
as Morris. But Chaucer told his stories in terms 
natural and proper to his own age. Morris told his 
stories in terms deliberately appropriated to an age 
which was not his own, and (on his own vehement 
profession) vastly unlike his own. To enjoy them, 
you had (mentally) to dress up and pretend you 
were someone else, and listening to a singer who 
also pretended to be someone else. Now, in the 
case of true poetry, which somehow keeps even its 
most archaic language eternally furbished and 
available for special occasions, this remove from 
reality is not acutely felt. But when Mr. Morris 
began to write fiction in prose, the whole medieval 
vocabulary and apparatus began to look like an old 
and played-out bag of tricks. For my part, I begin 
to have a very uneasy suspicion of the permanence 
of even the sincerest prose fiction. I begin to doubt 
if even the very best of it will last two hundred 
years and keep its true flavour. It seems to me that 
I could rattle off the names of twenty novelists of 
this century, each one—as a master of his own mind 
and of his own instrument—head and shoulders 





above such a middling poet, say, as William Browne 
of Tavistock, and each one already on the high-road 
to oblivion, and quite certain of missing the quiet 
immortality which third-rate William Browne 
enjoys and will continue to enjoy. Browne is at 
least twice as artificial as Morris; and one may 
say with fair safety that he was an inferior poet; 
so here is happy augury for the permanence of 
“The Earthly Paradise.” But what of the Eliza- 
bethan prose romances? Who now reads “The 
Arcadian Princess” or “ Menaphon,” or even (for 
pleasure) “ Euphues,” or the once _ prodigiously 
popular “ Mirror of Knighthood” ? 


These were popular once; but Morris’s archaic 
romances were never even popular. I open the last 
of them at haphazard, and begin a chapter with 
this :— 

“Two days thereafter the chapmen having done with 
their matters in Cheaping Knowe, whereas they must 
needs keep some of their wares for other places, and 
especially for Goldburg, they dight them to be gone 
and rode out a gates of a mid-morning with banners 
displayed.” 

I say (and am prepared to defend the assertion) that 
affectation of this kind may creep under the wide 
shield of poetry, but that in prose it is only preserved 
from general derision by the author’s evident and 
pathetic conviction that he is doing the right thing, 
odd as it may appear. 


The lack of humour which alone could make such 
writing possible is only apparent in his poetry, I 
think, when we begin to compare him with Chaucer. 
As we read the poems for their own sake, humour is 
not missed ; though if anyone should ask for it, we 
are at once aware of and must acknowledge its 
absence. He has Chaucer's decorative skill in 
arraying his figures and incidents along a frieze of 
story, and more than Chaucer's skill in painting a 
landscape, though less than Chaucer's skill in sug- 
gesting one. And since in story-telling an ounce of 
suggestion is worth a pound of description, the old 
poet has the advantage in this respect also. On 
Chaucer's frieze the figures stand out in high relief: 
the old man seems somehow to see round them. 
Morris paints his with figures on the flat; with 
figures rather than with characters. But for colour, 
at any rate, the author of “The Haystack in the 
Floods,” “The Man born to be King,” and “ The 
Ring given to Venus,” will not yield the palm to 
Chaucer. He has built a spacious house, and the 
walls of it are beautiful walls. 








A. T. Q. C. 
REVIEWS. 
—_~+oo— 
MODERN FIGHTING. 
3ATTLES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Described by 


Archibald Forbes, G. A. Henty, Major Arthur Griffiths, 
and other well-known writers. Vol. I. London: Cassell 

& Co, 
“70 kind of history,” wrote Sir Edward Hamley 
IN in the brilliant introduction to the “ Operations 
of War,” “so fascinates mankind as the history of 
wars,” and in an eloquent passage he sought to 
explain the causes of this all-prevailing attraction. 
“The contests of philosophy, of art, or of states- 
manship demand from the spectators some of the 
power which is displayed by the disputants; but 
everyone can watch with interest the game of 
war, for all can feel how earnest is the struggle 
where individuals stake their lives and nations 
their territories. Brilliant exploits, deeds of valour 
and of self-devotion, frequently relieve the weightier 
course of the narrative; and all the surrounding 
incidents—the pomp and circumstance, the actual 
conflict, the changing scenery, even the horror and 
devastation—are so picturesque that the gravest 
historian must feel how much of the interest of 
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his work will be centred on those pages which 
glow with the lurid light of war.” So long as 
war remains the arbiter of national disputes, so 
long as the conflict between civilisation and bar- 
barism is maintained, it is necessary to keep alive 
and to cherish the martial spirit. To a people 
occupied in eager commercial competition and apt 
to be engrossed with domestic affairs, the record 
of deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice is a needed 
reminder of qualities whose possession implies moral 
and physical strength, whose loss entails national 
decay. 

The task which Messrs. Cassell have undertaken 
in the excellent publications now brought together 
into a first volume is to present a series of vivid 
battle pictures in which the human element is 
rightly made to predominate. The significance of 
battles, their place in the history of a campaign, 
the rank of the campaign in the history of war, 
become, from this point of view, inevitably sub- 
ordinate. The battles of most races have provided 
opportunities for the display of rare qualities of 
command, of soldierly endurance, of personal initia- 
tive and devotion. Such qualities are thrown into 
prominence by able writers, ranging over the present 
century from the battle of Copenhagen, in 1801, to 
the French operations in Dahomey, in 1892. More 
than 70 conflicts are described in detail, while up- 
wards of 700 illustrations and maps serve to aid the 
imagination or to elucidate the text. Style and 
treatment vary as widely as do the conditions of 
these many combats, and the marked individuality 
of the writers unquestionably adds to the attrac- 
tion of the volume by providing a succession of 
surprises. Most wisely the editors have not re- 
stricted themselves to well-worn subjects, but 
have searched the byways of military history. 
Gislikon stirs few memories, and visitors to Lucerne 
do not recall the brief Sonderbund War of 1847, 
or the fighting within sight of the Rigi which 
Mr. A. J. Butler well describes. The hard struggle 
on the plain of Ayacucho, where the Spanish power 
in South America was shattered and many English- 
men aided the cause of independence, deserves to 
be rescued from oblivion. Castelfidardo, on the 
Adriatic, where, in 1859, Irish volunteers fought 
gallantly but in vain for the Temporal Power, is 
happily brought back to our recollection by Mr. 
O'Shea. Mr. Archibald Forbes contributes excellent 
articles on the Afghan disaster of 1842, the fighting 
near Candahar in 1879, Saarbriick, and the hapless 
engagements of the Boer War. The latter will be 
read with special interest at the present time, since 
the errors, political and military, of 1877-81 have 
left a rich legacy of troubles. Mr. Forbes does not 
shrink from unpalatable truths. An eminently un- 
popular Administrator alienated the Boer population. 
The Government at home—then,as lately, ill-informed 
—reduced the troops in the Transvaal to the position 
of weak, scattered garrisons at a time when revolt 
was visibly impending. When at length the Re- 
public was proclaimed, and the Boers were in arms, 
the situation was disastrously misjudged. A weak 
force was hurried from Natal,to be twice defeated 
in actions self-sought and conceived with singular 
disregard of military principles. The axiom—that 
an enemy should never be underrated—which has 
been too frequently ignored by British commanders 
received a painful demonstration. The picture, 
however, has another side; both at Laing’s Neck 
and Ingogo devoted gallantry was shown under 
hopeless conditions. Mr. Knight retells the story of 
the capture of the Nilt forts, which he has rendered 
famous in “ Where Three Empires Meet,” and the 
exploit of Nagdu the Dogra sepoy, who alone night 
after night scaled a nearly perpendicular cliff till he 
found a way for the attacking force, cannot be too 
often commemorated. 

The general scheme of the series perhaps 
excludes considerations of scale; but “ Riel’s Second 
Revolt” appears to be unduly honoured by two 
articles, while only one is allotted to such tre- 





mendous dramas as Austerlitz and Waterloo. Naval 
actions fare badly, since Copenhagen, Lord Coch- 
rane’s daring capture of the Lsmeralda at Callao, 
Navarino and Lissa are alone recorded. Even in the 
chronological list of battlescompiled by Mr. Atteridge, 
which forms a useful appendix to the volume, the navy 
is not adequately represented. Nelson's attack on 
the French flotilla at Boulogne on the 15th August, 
1801, was of more importance than many of the 
military episodes here catalogued, and the two 
engagements off Algesiras in the same year, as 
well as some of the frigate actions in the American 
War of 1812-14 certainly deserved mention. 
Barclay’s defeat on Lake Erie in 1813 was un- 
questionably more momentous than the “ Battle of 
Chrystler’s Farm,” which gains admission to the 
“list.” It is a just reproach to most British 
historians that they have weighted their pages 
with military operations and failed to grasp the 
significance of the naval achievements by which 
the Empire was won. Happily many writers are 
now labouring to wipe out this reproach, and it 
may be confidently expected that in the succeeding 
volumes of Messrs. Cassell’s admirable series the 
naval battles of the nineteenth entury will receive 
adequate recognition. 





SIR ARTHUR BLACKWOOD. 

Some Recorps or THE LIFE OF STEVENSON ARTHUR 
Buackwoop, K.C.B. Compiled by a Friend, and Edited 
by his Widow. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

THE late Sir Arthur Blackwood was a man of so 

much force, ability and charm, and played so active 

a part for many years in English life, that any 

record of his career—and the present volume does 

not claim to be more than an imperfect record— 

must have interest of a varied kind. Born of a 

family which has already contributed several dis- 

tinguished men to the public service, the grandson 
of a gallant sailor who brought home Nelson’s 
body from Trafalgar, Stevenson Arthur Blackwood 
entered life under happy auspices and from a happy 
home. At Eton, where he had among his closest 
friends Reginald Welby, Rivers Wilson, Charles 

Fremantle, Algernon West, and Charles Ryan, all 

since like himself heads of departments of the Civil 

Service, and John Lubbock, who often helped him 

with his verses, young Blackwood learned more of 

the delights than of the scholarship of school. In 

October, 1850, he matriculated at Trinity, Cam- 

bridge; less than two years later he passed into 

the Treasury on the nomination of Lord John 

Russell; and on the outbreak of the Crimean War, 

he obtained a commission as an officer of the Com- 

missariat Staff, and promptly started for the scene 
of operations, where his first real experiences of life 
began. His letters at this time are full of interest, 
with their vivid sketches of the battles and sieges 
of those memorable campaigns, and his capacity and 
energy in the Commissariat Service were singled out 
for praise by the Secretary of State. “I had the 
unspeakable satisfaction,” writes Blackwood later, 

“of having it declared before the Committee of the 

House of Commons . . . that mine was the only 

Brigade in the whole of the British Army which 

was never short of one day's half-ration.” He 

stayed to see the fall of Sebastopol, adding steadily 
month by month to the reputation he had made, and 
returned from the Crimea to find himself famous, 
and on the high road to official success. In 1858 he 
married the widow of the sixth Duke of Manchester, 
who is partly responsible for these Memoirs, but who 
never bore his name. In 1874, after some years of 
active official life, he was transferred from the 
Treasury to the Post Office, and from 1880 until 
his death in 1893 he remained the vigorous and 
efficient head of that great department. The 
diaries, notes, and letters, which form the chief 
portion of the book, are interspersed with many 
references to his public career, and we only regret 
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that in the mass of private material brought be- 
fore us there is not a more continuous and coherent 
account of his official life. 

The great bulk of the volume, however, is 
dedicated to another purpose, and describes in 
great detail Sir Arthur Blackwood's social and 
evangelistic work. No one can fail to admire the 
energy and devotion with which he undertook 
this—his missions, his addresses, his philanthropy 
—and the whole-hearted sincerity which he threw 
into it all. There is something rather touching in 
the young man’s struggles against his love of 
balls and cards at the time of his “conversion” 
in 1856. There is something still more touching 
in the patient cheeriness with which he bore his 
illness at the end of life, and joyfully welcomed 
as “glorious news” the information that he never 
could recover. All through the book there are 
many proofs of his ready enthusiasm, his deep 
affectionateness, his buoyant sense of humour. 
But sometimes even humour had to give way to 
zeal, as when he warned the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury against Ritualism at the garden party at 
Marlborough House! At the same time, we think 
that his biographers have been mistaken in pub- 
lishing so great a number of letters which deal 
with evangelistic work alone. Some of these out- 
pourings of religious feeling would have been, 
from all points of view, better omitted, and the 
number of them overweights the book. A letter, 
for instance, like the following, from an old and 
valued friend on Blackwood’s engagement, might 
well, we think, have been withheld, together with 
many other passages in a similar strain :— 

“My DEAR Frrenp,—When an event takes place, which a 
friend has secretly desired, the pleasure is doubled. I am 
thankful for what I have just heard. 

“Of the one I say—A perfect gentleman and a sincere 
Christian constitute the ‘ highest style of man.’ 

» “OF the other I say—* Her price is above rubies.’ 

“To both I say, 1 Cor. iv. 7, but only the first clause, 
because both are conscious (James i. 17). 

“And now, as I hope I am of the Royal Priesthood (1 Pet. 
ii. 9), I send you my blessing, in the language of the Type 
Numbers vi. 24—26),” Ke, 

On the whole, we are sure that the volume would 
have gained in value had it been cut down to half 
its present proportions. Six hundred pages of close 
print upon indifferent paper constitute a clumsy, if 
not a tedious book. We cannot say that the work 
of the compilers is beyond criticism, for their duty 
of selection—the first duty of biographers—seems to 
have been often ignored. For all that, the letters of 
Sir Arthur Blackwood are the letters of an inter- 
esting and striking man; and though the literary 
qualities of his biography have been needlessly 
sacrificed to its evangelistic objects, we have no 
doubt that it will find readers among his many 
admirers and friends. 


NEW EUROPE. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN CONTINENTAL Evrore. By 
Albert Shaw. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Dr. SHAw’'s book on the cities of Great Britain 
was so pleasantly optimistic that it gave us—es- 
pecially those of us who live in Glasgow—a very 
good conceit of ourselves. We may be less ready 
to accept his praise of our Continental neighbours, 
whom we are not accustomed to regard as models 
of municipal progress. There is just a suspicion 
that, in attempting to bring the reign of the boodle 
alderman to an end, Dr. Shaw has presented to his 
American fellow -countrymen too rose-coloured a 
picture of the European towns. There has been a 
good deal of boodling even under the most en- 
lightened bureaucracies, and the sovereign people 
is not the only sinner. But, still, Dr. Shaw's book 
may be good for us as well as for Americans. 
We, like they, are accustomed to underestimate 
the achievements of modern Europe. 





How many of us realise, for instance, that the 
cities of Germany — Protectionist, military, and 
emperor-ruled Germany—have been increasing more 
rapidly than those of the United States? In 1870 
New York had 150,000 more people than Berlin ; in 
1880 Berlin had outstripped New York, and it still 
maintained its lead until the “ Empire city” called in 
Brooklyn to its aid. In the twenty-five years since 
the war the increase in the population of Berlin has 
actually been as great as that of Chicago. Phila- 
delphia was bigger than Berlin thirty years ago; 
since then it has only grown by half a million, Berlin 
by a million. Americans will say that Berlin is 
exceptional ; that its growth is due to political 
causes. But how are they to explain Hamburg? 
In 1875 Hamburg had 348,000 people and Boston 
342,000 ;‘in 1890 Hamburg had 569,260 and Boston 
448,000. Baltimore was once as big as Hamburg, 
but it has long been distanced. Leipzig has 
grown from 127,000 in 1875 to 355,000 in 1890, and 
has distanced San Francisco. Even St. Louis has 
not grown as rapidly. Breslau used to be smaller 
than Cincinnati; it has now distanced it. Cleveland 
(Ohio) and Buffalo and Pittsburg were all in 1880 
bigger than Cologne, but Cologne was much the 
biggest in 1890. Dresden is growing more quickly 
than New Orleans, and Magdeburg than Milwaukee. 
Hanover, though a sleepy place enough, is growing 
as quickly as Louisville or Jersey City. Chemnitz 
has distanced St. Paul, and Nuremberg Providence. 
This growth is not confined to Germany. Buda- 
Pesth, which had only 355,000 people in 1880, is 
believed to have 600,000 now; Barcelona grew from 
249,000 in 1877 to 430,000 in 1894; Milan increased 
from 330,000 in 1884 to 430,000 in 1894. So, too, with 
the cities of Holland and Belgium. The fact is that 
both Englishmen and Americans have failed to 
realise that during the last quarter-century—years 
of militarism but of peace—the growth of the Con- 
tinental cities has been as great as the growth of 
those either of England or America. 

Dr. Shaw shows with much detail how the 
various European countries have attempted to 
grapple with this vast aggregation of human life 
in old cities, a more difficult problem far than any 
which Chicago had to face. In Buda-Pesth, for 
instance, where two-thirds of the population live 
in one-room dwellings, the task of the municipality 
must have been severe. On the whole, Dr. Shaw 
makes one wonder how in almost all European 
countries such tolerably good results have been 
attained by such various methods. There is no 
single type of municipal constitution, but it can 
scarcely be said that any one of the many types 
has produced distinctly better results than the rest. 
Perhaps the German system, with the expert civil- 
servant as burgomaster, has worked the best; but 
the moral of the whole story seems to be that two 
things are necessary in the modern city: one is an 
honest municipal council, the other is an efficient 
staff of permanent officials. Neither is sufficient 
without the other, though the absence of the latter 
is even more disastrous than the absence of the 
former. Dr. Shaw has a gift for collecting and 
stating facts and figures in an interesting way, 
and any town-councillor or county - councillor 
who may be going to the Continent will learn 
much from the book which Baedeker could not be 
expected to teach him. Let him put it beside 
Baedeker in his trunk. 


THE RESEARCHES OF HEINRICH HERTZ, 


MisceLLaANgeous Papers. By Heinrich Hertz. With an 
Introduction by Professor P. Lenard. Translated by D. E. 
Jones, D.Se., and G. A. Schott, B.A., B.Se. London : 
Maemillan & Co. 


Tus is Vol. I. of Hertz’s collected works, Vol. IL, 
already issued, consisting of his researches upon 
Electric Waves. Vol. III, of which the English 
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translation is now in the press, contains his treatise 
upon the Principles of Mechanics. 

Hertz's brilliant discovery of electric waves—an 
experimental verification of Clerk Maxwell's eiectro- 
magnetic theory—placed him at a single bound in 
the first rank of scientific investigators, and it is to 
the recognition which he gained by this work that 
we owe the republication and translation of his 
earlier papers. They possess the interest which 
always attaches to the work of a master-hand, and 
every student of physics will welcome their appear- 
ance in so convenient a form. 

Hertz was to have followed the profession of 
engineer, but the preliminary study of pure science 
proved too attractive, and, at the age of twenty, he 
determined to devote himself to physics. This was 
in 1877, and in the following year he commenced 
original work under Von Helmholtz, to whose guiding 
influence we largely attribute the subsequent course 
of Hertz's investigations. Helmholtz, as a professor, 
was eminently successful in stimulating and inspiring 
the work of advanced students, and Hertz was an 
ideal student for a research laboratory ; persevering, 
keen, and surprisingly rapid in getting out definite 
results. In 1880 he became assistant to Helmholtz, 
and entered upon a research on the contact of 
elastic solids, which has an important bearing upon 
the measurement of the base line in accurate 
surveys, where steel measuring-rods are lightly 
pressed against each other with a glass sphere 
interposed between them. The research provided 
a means of dealing with the source of error due 
to the pressure exerted. A kindred investigation 
is that in which he endeavoured to provide an exact 
definition and an absolute measure of that obscure 
property of solids which we term their hardness. 
In 1882 he indulged in a little excursion out of 
the usual track of his work—viz, the invention of 
an ingenious form of hygrometer, intended to “show 
father how the air in the morning room should be 
kept moist ... and to keep my dear parents and 
brothers and sister from complete desiccation.” A 
kindred subject is dealt with in the paper upon 
the adiabatic changes of moist air. Passing by 
a number of papers upon electrical matters, 
which are too abstruse and technical for their 
purport to be understood except by professed 
students of physics, we may mention among the 
problems dealt with in the present volume the 
evaporation of liquids, the continuous currents 
produced in the ocean by the tidal action of the 
heavenly bodies, and the passage of cathode rays 
through thin metallic layers—a phenomenon which 
has acquired additional interest from Professor 
Réntgen’s subsequent discoveries. A lecture upon 
the relations between light and electricity will be 
welcomed as an unmathematical discussion of some 
of the phenomena which are dealt with in a more 
severe manner in Vol. II. of the collected works. 
The present volume concludes with the address 
delivered by Hertz upon the occasion of Von 
Helmholtz’ seventieth birthday—an interesting ap- 
preciation of the work of the great master by one 
of his most brilliant pupils. 


ABOUT LINCOLN’S INN. 


Lincoun’s INN FIELDS, AND THE LOCALITIES ADJACENT. 
By Charles William Heckethorn. London: Elliot Stock. 


Tuis is a work not less useful to the antiquary than 
entertaining to the general reader: it chronicles the 
past for the entertainment of the present; it is 
eopiously and admirably illustrated; and in it pen 
and pencil do something to set time and change at 
defiance. Lincoln's Inn Fields are the very heart 
of London, and the very centre of its law institu- 
tions—* where now the studious lawyers have their 
bowers.” Some curious particulars are given of 
former regulations as to admission to the Inn. In 
1807 the Benchers attempted to stop the rush of 
newspaper men. The question arose thus: At one 








time students were only “called” after a lengthy 
education. There were mootings, which (one may 
remind our author) have been of late revived at 
Gray’s Inn, and there were boltings, or private 
discussions, with other exercises. To compel the 
attendance of members their names were checked 
at meal-times, and gradually everything was dis- 
carded except this; hence people ate their way to 
the degree of barrister-at-law. For many years it 
was the fashion for journalists and the better class 
of reporters to turn themselves into lawyers by 
this easy method, for thus it was imagined they 
acquired a certain position. The re-introduction of 
examinations, not difficult yet far from nominal, 
has checked this strange custom, and one hopes also 
that gentlemen of the Press are now content to take 
rank from their own important profession. Notes 
are given of the most eminent members of the 
Inn. Among these many will find with surprise 
Disraeli, who was admitted 11th November, 1824, 
and Mr. Gladstone, who joined 18th November, 1827. 
Both retired in 1831; the first is said to have read 
“The Faery Queene”’—perchance “ penn’d a stanza 
when he should engross”’; and if Mr. Gladstone’s omni- 
vorous reading included the usual text-books, there 
is little to show therefor. Lincoln's Inn has changed 
much of late years; some quaint old buildings in 
Gatehouse Court (now called Old Buildings), here 
admirably reproduced, still linger to show how 
the whole once looked. The Gatehouse itself has 
often been threatened. It was built by Sir Thomas 
Lovell, and here, according to a famous tradition, 
“rare Ben Jonson” toiled, a trowel in his hand, a 
volume of Greek plays in his pocket ; and hard by 
Oliver Cromwell's secretary, Thurlow, had chambers, 
wherein during William III.’s reign the important 
collection known as the “ Thurlow Papers” was dis- 
covered. Interesting details are given of the new 
hall and library which some half century ago the 
Benchers erected owing to the pressure on the space 
of the Old Hall. They did not foresee recent legal 
changes which have rendered the distinct study of 
equity of less account. Lincoln’s Inn has not done 
so well of late years, and the ancient hall would 
to-day very easily seat her students. 

There is much concerning the streets and lanes 
that lie around the Fields, lately “a labyrinth of 
the most wretched tenements in London.” These 
were demolished wholesale to make way for the 
New Law Courts, the new Bankruptcy Court, and 
the fine block called New Court, and so forth. The 
author properly commends the New Bankruptcy 
Buildings, a plain but not inelegant structure, one 
of the most convenient and commodious courts in 
the world. In the Royal Courts show and use 
have had a most unfortunate fight, and now the 
huge jumble is not remarkable for either. The 
central hall, one of the finest things of its 
kind in Europe, is the centre of the building, 
but save on ceremonial days it is of no use. 
The illustration, on page 62, of Chancery Lane in 
1808 (by an odd misprint referred to in the text 
as 1888), is worth note. It shows how delight- 
fully picturesque a place this grimy London of ours 
was within the memory of men still living. There 
are curious notes as to the past history of the Fields. 
Now quiet and decorous enough, there a couple of 
centuries ago “ the rabble congregated every evening 
to hear mountebank harangue, to see bears dance, 
and to set dogs at oxen. Rubbish was shot on every 
part of the area and left unremoved for any length 
of time ; beggars, cripples, idle apprentices swarmed 
in the square and annoyed passers-by, committing 
robberies, assaults, and outrages of every kind, so 
that the inhabitants could not go to and from their 
houses during the night without danger.” As late 
as 1736 Sir Joseph Jekyll, who had done something 
to put a tax on gin, was attacked by a mob and so 
beaten and trampled on that his life was in danger. 
These were the times when “ Drunk for a penny, 
dead drunk for twopence” was the favourite tavern 
motto. The Fields have been the scenes of yet 
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gloomier tragedies; here in September, 1586, Bab- 
bington and his fellow-conspirators were put to 
death with hideous barbarity. The formula of the 
sentence in high treason is given but imperfectly. 
The cruel indecency of one part must be sought for 
in the State Trials. Here, too, in July, 1683, William 
Lord Russell was beheaded by a nervous and bung- 
ling executioner. 

Almost every house has its story, whereof these 
samples must suffice. In Clement’s Lane stood Enon 
Chapel; a boarded floor separated the upper from 
the lower part, and this lower part was made into a 
burial ground, where some 12,000 bodies were 
interred! In Portsmouth Street there still exists 
a curious building said to be the Old Curiosity 
Shop of Dickens’ famous romance; not very far off 
is the more imposing structure, 58, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; this was the house of Mr. Tulkinghorn 
(“ Bleak House,” ch. x.). But enough of these crumbs 
from cur author's table. 


THE PIANOFORTE SONATA. 

Tue Pranororte Sonata. By J. 8. Shedlock. 
Methuen & Co. 

Tue time had certainly arrived for writing the 
history of the pianoforte sonata, if only because 
sonatas for the pianoforte have now pretty well 
ceased to be written. Nothing of the kind possess- 
ing real importance and engaging general attention 
has been brought out in England since, somewhere 
about a quarter of a century ago, Sir Sterndale 
Bennett published his “ Maid of Orleans” sonata, 
dedicated to Madame Arabella Goddard, who intro- 
duced it either at the Monday Popular Concerts or 
at one of her own recitals. The great instrumental 
composers of the day cultivate the orchestra rather 
than the pianoforte, and produce, in true classical 
form, symphonies and concertos. Popular writers for 
the pianoforte, however, like Rubinstein, Tchaikow- 
sky, Moszkowski, Raff, Benjamin Godard, Chaminade, 
etc., on the Continent, and like Mr. F. H. Cowen and 
Mr. J. F. Barnett in England, have, for the most 
part, been content to wtite pieces in a single move- 
ment, usually with a descriptive or suggestive title 
and in forms dictated, not by classical precedent, 
but by the nature of the subject treated. Mr. 
Shedlock, in his very interesting volume, shows us 
that some of the earlier writers for the pianoforte, 
or for its predecessor, the harpsichord, employed at 
times a much freer style than any to be found in the 
typical sonatas of Mozart, Clementi, and Beethoven. 
Dramatic subjects, too, were sometimes worked out. 
The story of Esau and Jacob was told in “ programme 
music”’; the perfidy of Jacob being indicated by a false 
progression or some other harmonic error, It would 
be equally rational for a poet, dealing with the 
subject of treachery, to introduce into his lines a 
false concord or a bad rhyme. 

The history of the pianoforte sonata is really the 
history of pianoforte music during the eighteenth 
century and up to the time of Beethoven. Com- 
posers still continued to write sonatas, but, after a 
very few experiments, turned to less rigid forms. 
Schumann and Chopin both .composed sonatas ; 
each of them two. Liszt, moreover, composed a 
sonata—one only. When, at the beginning of one 
of his last chapters, Mr. Shedlock states that, “after 
Beethoven, the first composer of note was Robert 
Schumann,” he must surely mean “the first com- 
poser of note who occupied himself with pianoforte 
sonatas.” Otherwise, Mendelssohn has somehow been 
lost sight of. The composer of the Elijah must at 
least be accounted as “ of note.” 

Those who, not being musicians, would like, all 
the same, to know and remember the two greatest 
composers for the pianoforte, should take to heart 
a very happy remark quoted by Mr. Shedlock from 
Dr. Von Biilow to the effect that the Old Testament 
of pianoforte music is Bach's “ well-tempered clavier,” 
and the New Testament Beethoven's Sonatas. 


London : 





Mr. Shedlock might as well have told his readers 
in a footnote that the “ Bombet,” to whom he attri- 
butes a “ Life of Haydn,” was really Henri Beyle, 
better known under his second pseudonym of 
“ Stendhal”; and, moreover, that the “ Life” claimed 
for “Bombet” was only a translation of a book 
on Haydn by the Abbé Carpani, who was also the 
author of the “ Life of Rossini,” published in France 
even to this day as the work of “Stendhal.” Strange 
idea on the part of the dramatic author of La 
Chartreuse de Parme, the witty author of the 
treatise De l Amour, to rob a genuine Carpani in 
order to enrich an imaginary Bombet! 


FICTION, 
Grey Mantis Anpd Gop Frinés. By David Storrar 
Meldrum. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 


Ciara Horcoop. By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his friend, 
Reuben Shapeott. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
CHRYSTAL, THE NEWEST OF WOMEN. 
London : Digby Long & Co. 
In his first novel, “The Story of Margrédel,” 
Mr. D. S. Meldrum proved himself so able and so 
interesting a writer that one takes up his new 
volume of Scottish stories with the pleasant 
certainty of finding therein something well worth 
perusal. Nor will the readers of “ Grey Mantle and 
Gold Fringe” be disappointed of their expectation. 
Here, as in his former work, the author charms by 
his cultured simplicity of style, his delicate apprecia- 
tion of character, and his intimate knowledge of 
those aspects of life which he seeks to set before us, 
It is, perhaps, to be imputed to the author as a 
misfortune rather than a defect that in choosing for 
his subject the humours of Scottish village life, 
Mr. Meldrum treads ground already made familiar 
to the novel-reading public by such masters of 
their craft as Ian Maclaren and S. R. Crockett, and 
that for this reason the types of character to be 
found in “Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” whilst 
admirably drawn and convincingly indicated, seem 
to lack that degree of freshness which might other- 
wise distinguish them. But in the wide field of 
fiction there is room for all who work worthily, 
and Mr. Meldrum has justified his claim to be 
regarded as a writer of real merit. The fanciful 
title of this unpretending little volume aptly 
symbolises its contents, in which gleams of quiet 
humour light up a sombre background. There is 
nothing brilliant or striking in these rustic sketches, 
but a sweet sanity of feeling pervades each chapter 
in the annals of the humble Fifeshire village, 
whose inhabitants live and move before us under 
Mr. Meldrum’s vivifying touch. The first and 
most important story in the group, “ Rathillet,” 
is a pretty but sorrowful love-idyll, very grace- 
fully told. It is the story of a young man who 
loves a beautiful girl of a slightly inferior rank, 
and whose life is blighted by the austere pride of his 
father. John Fleming and Mary D’Argy are both 
drawn with care and consistency; but better than 
either of these is the portrait of the stern old man, 
Fleming the elder, whose own heart is broken when 
he casts off his rebellious son. There is genuine 
pathos in this charming bit of romance, and the 
reticence of its telling adds greatly to its artistic 
effect. Of the remaining sketches most are slight, 
but all possess the same sincerity and sobriety, and 
are bracing and wholesome as the keen breezes of 
their native land. To all who care for quiet excel- 
lence in fiction, unsmirched by so-called realism, and 
undistorted by sensationalism, we heartily commend 
this book. ; 
Eccentricity is a very distinctive feature in the 
writings of the author known as Mark Rutherford ; 
and it is, perhaps, to this quality in him that we 
must ascribe the incongruity of the title he has 
chosen for his new novel, “ Clara Hopgood ”"—a novel 
of which not Clara, but her sister Madge, is the 
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heroine. From first to last it is Madge who 
dominates the book, while Clara merely hovers, 
a vague, shadowy figure, in the background of 
her more brilliant sister. Yet slightly sketched 
as is the personality of the titular heroine, 
the author's peculiar talent for indicating character 
has served to portray, in a few swift touches, 
this noble and beautiful nature. Clara Hopgood 
is one of those finely-attuned women who seem 
predestined to sacrifice themselves for the benefit 
of those they love, and in her case the sacrifice 
is made for the sake of the beloved younger 
sister to whom Clara deliberately hands over her 
one chance of happiness in marriage. Madge, 
beautiful, cultured and intellectual, is the pride of 
her sister’s heart; but she has made a faua pas, 
and her social prospects are ruined by its con- 
sequences. The wise elder sister sees that the girl 
is drifting into hard indifference, and she dreads 
lest a still worse fate should befall her in the 
end. She sees, too, that the excellent man who 
has at first seemed attracted by herself is now 
gradually falling under the spell of Madge's fascina- 
tions, and that the affection between them is 
mutual. Acting upon the clear conviction that 
the ultimate salvation of Madge depends upon 
marriage with this man whom she herself loves 
in secret, the noble-minded girl suppresses her 
own desire for happiness, and strives only 
to ensure her sister’s welfare. Badly detailed, the 
situation sounds unreal, even fantastic, but it is 
treated with convincing simplicity by the author, 
whose delineation of the two sisters is full of insight 
and tenderness. The episode of Madge’s lapse from 
virtue is likely to offend many susceptibilities ; and, 
indeed, this is by no means a story for the young 
person’s perusal. The literary fare provided by 
Mark Rutherford is always strong meat for men, 
rather than milk for babes, and “ Clara Hopgood” 
forms no exception in this respect; but there is 
nothing really offensive in his handling of the 
delicate subject he has chosen for his central 
situation. Indeed, he treats it, as such incidents 
should be treated in literature, with all due gravity 
and reticence; and our own quarrel with the book 
lies only in its very defective construction. The 
dialogue is apt to be ponderously lengthy and arti- 
ficial, while the author perpetually goes wandering 
off into tedious dissertations upon various topics 
quite remote from his story. As a novel, therefore, 
“Clara Hopgood” certainly leaves much to be 
desired in point of coherence and artistic work- 
manship; but there are qualities in Mark Ruther- 
ford sufficiently rare to atone for much that is 
crude in construction. He has power, subtlety, 
and occasional flashes of poetry and of insight 
which lift him beyond the range of the mediocre. 
“Clara Hopgood” is not a book which we can 
commend as pleasant or amusing reading, but it 
is emphatically one of those books which stimulate 
thought whilst they provoke criticism. 

“Chrystal” is a story born out of due season. 
It ought to have appeared a few years ago, when a 
wave of erotic nastiness spread over the land, and 
the New Woman asserted herself on every drawing- 
room table in some more or less objectionable story. 
In that ignoble crowd of sex-problem novels 
“Chrystal” might possibly have passed muster. 
To-day, when the fickle public is running after other 
gods, it seems as antiquated as it is dreary. The 
“newest of women” is presented to us as the most 
innocent of her sex—so innocent that even as a 
child she always managed to blunder, when in 
general company, into forbidden topics. Such 
innocence reminds us rather too strongly of that 
of the Heathen Chinee. Yet the authoress of 
“Chrystal” apparently takes her creation seriously, 
and wishes us to accept her and her unblushing 
advocacy of polyandry as a grave and not ignoble 
feature of the times. Chrystal is happily married, 
but her first baby is most unhappily deformed. 
This leads her to assert the right of every woman 





to be the mother of at least one unblemished babe; 
and she carries her theory into practice with an 
unblushing hardihood that suggests the stud-farm 
more than anything else. Her “instinct of ma- 
ternity” having been thus happily satisfied, and 
her unfortunate husband having conveniently died, 
the lovely and virtuous young woman discovers 
that there is yet another instinct which must receive 
its reward. This is love. She had loved neither 
her husband nor the father of her second child. 
Now she discovers her affinity, and woos him with 
the frank ardour of an animal. We do not think 
it necessary to pursue the story further. It is 
painful to have to read such tales. It must be still 
more painful to write them. 


FOR ELECTRICIANS. 

Tue Parxcipces OF THE TransForMER. By Frederick Bedell, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Physics in Cornell University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan & Co, 

Tue problem, so important commercially, of transforming a 

high pressure continuous electrical current to a current of low 

pressure, has found a solution in the “alternating current,” 
which may be transformed up or down to any desired level by 
means of the “ alternating current transformer.” A discussion 
of the principles of this “transformer” is the subject-matter of 

Dr. Bedell’s book. Begun by the author in 1891, in partnership 

with Dr. Crehore (to whom it is dedicated), it has been con- 

tinued by Dr. Bedell singly; his colleague having received in 

1893 an appointment which made it no longer feasible for them 

to carry on the work together. 

The aim of the book, which is “to present in a connected 
manner the principles of the alternating current transformer,” 
seems to have been successfully achieved. It is only ten years 
since the transformer was born, and already, in one decade, as 
the author points out, it has attained its maturity. “ During its 
development it has been the subject of much investigation and 
study, and has been carefully considered from every standpoint, 
so that complete novelty of treatment is now scarcely looked for 
--in fact would not be desirable.” 

The treatment of the subject is both graphical and analytical, 
in accordance with the original plan, to some extent carried out 
by the author and Dr. Crehore in joint contributions to The 
Electrical World, and in papers read before the International 
Congress of Electricians at Chieago in 1893. The scope of the 
book has been increased since the work was undertaken, and 
much of it is published for the first time. The subject, however, 
the author adds, has been kept within well-defined limits. Thus, 
whilst systems of distribution are ce | reviewed as —s 
directly upon the principles of the transformer, the subject o 
fuel and boilers and of central-station operation have been 
excluded as irrelevant. The theory of the “alternator” is 
given in brief. Over-abbreviation and the introduction of 
heterogeneous prefixes and affixes ad libitum have been avoided. 
Though entire consistency in notation is difficult to attain, the 
notation in chapter ii., it is hoped, “ will tend towards uni- 
formity in this respect.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


We have received a small book dealing with “ Armenia and the 
Armenians,” not merely in ancient and modern times, but with 
special reference to the crisis. It is written with an appeal 
to historical documents, and the author claims to have verified 
its statements. He has, moreover, had the assistance of a well- 
known Armenian scholar, who has revised his narrative as it was 

assing through the press. We cannot pretend to enter, in a 
Brief notice like the present, into the historical aspects of so vast 
a subject, for the story of Armenia goes back to the veiled 
beginnings of the history of mankind. Turkish Armenia at 
the present day, including Kurdistan, forms a separate province 
of the Ottoman Empire, and Erzeroum, its political — is 
splendidly situated, both in a military and commercial sense, 
since it lies on the great highway which unites Europe with the 
distant East. The Armenians at present are believed to number 
about four millions, and of these two and a half millions live in 





* Historica SKETCH OF ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS IN ANCIENT 
axp Mopern Tres. With Special Reference to the Present 
Crisis, By an Old Indian, London: Elliot Stock, 

Frest Lessons 1x Boox-xeertya, By J, Thornton. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Cassett’s Famity Lawyer. A Popular Guide to the Civil Law of 
Great Britain. By a Barrister-at-Law, Part I. London, Paris 
and Melbourne : Cassell & Co. 

Tue Invasion or InpDtA BY ALEXANDER THE GReAT, AS DESCRIBED BY 
Arnray, Quintus Curtivs, Dioporus, PLUTARCH, AND JUSTIN. By 
J.W. McCrindle, M.A., M.R.A.S., etc. London : Archibald Constable 
& Co. 
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Turkey, one and a quarter millions live in Russia, one hundred 
and fifty thousand in Persia and the East, whilst a hundred 
thousand are scattered among the nations of Europe, and five 
thousand are found on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
Armenians claim to be the most ancient nation on the face 
of the earth, and are doubtless, like other Aryan races, of 
the line of Japhet. They have often been compared with the 
Jews, and, as these pages show, they exhibit in various directions 
Semitie characteristics. Their business shrewdness is well 
known, and there exists a cynical proverb which states that 
it takes two Jews to cheat a Greek, and two Greeks to 
cheat an Armenian. It is urged in this book that the 
rest of Europe shares with us the grave wr of 
bolstering up the moribund empire of the Sultan through, to 
borrow the Duke of Argyll’s words, “sheer jealousy of each 
other as to the division of the spoils.” Our jealousy of Russia, 
moreover, has given Turkey a new lease of life, which it has used 
to deadly purpose. We threw our shield over the Armenians, 
but so far we have been content to give the Sultan merely good 
advice, with the result that he snaps his fingers at the moral 
indignation of Christendom. No one can read this lucid and 
yowerful indictment without a sense of shame, for, unless the 
Sedkasete career of this crazy tyrant is arrested without any 
further waste of words, England, as Mr. Gladstone has put it 
with impassioned scorn, ought to drop the cherished word 
“honour ” out of its language. 

A school-book which has passed in the course of a few years 
into its fourteenth edition is independent to a large extent of 
press recognition, and that is the honourable position which Mr. 
Thornton’s “ First Lessons in Book-keeping” has attained. What 
the manual seeks to accomplish is to make the theory of book- 
keeping intelligible to boys who are looking forward toa business 
eareer. Mr. Thornton contends that the old distinction between 
single and double entry is mischievous, since it fosters the idea 
that there are two distinct systems of book-keeping. He thinks 
that if the principle of the science is fairly grasped, it will not 
afterwards be difficalt to apply it to the peculiar cireumstances 
of any trade or profession. The manual is thoroughly practical, 
and the hints which it contains concerning how to balance a 
debtor and ereditor account, and a score of other strictly 
financial problems, are based on personal experience, and are 
explained not in ambiguous but in simple terms. The three 
essentials in book-keeping are, of course, correctness, neatness, 
and promptitude, and Mr. Thornton does well in this excellent 
manual to lay stress upon them. He tells lads in effect that 
they need not consider themselves good book-keepers until they 
canuct merely remember but practise all three at once. There 
are many examples in the book, and no lack of explicit directions. 

We have received the first monthly part of “ Cassell’s Family 
Lawyer "—a popular guide to the civil laws of Great Britain. 
Its aim is to expound for the benefit of all classes of the community 
those legal principles which underlie the common transactions of 
everyday life. Outside the province of such a book criminal 
law, of course, lies; though minor offences under it, such as 
creating a nuisance injurious to health, are admitted within the 
scope of the work. The principles of the law as they affect the 
individual, the family, the householder, and the man of business 
are to be dealt with; and this is to be followed by a popular 
exposition of the law as it affects borrowers and lenders, inherit- 
ances and trusts, and the legal aspects of citizenship. It may be 
a hard saying, but we fear that it rests on a solid basis of truth, 
to assert that there is as much general ignorance on the subject 
of law to-day as there was half a century ago on the subject of 
health or on the science of chemistry. “Instruction in the 
Board schools has done something to remedy this lack of general 
and scientific knowledge ; and popular literature on those subjects 
has also done much. Most people know nowadays that defective 
drains are injurious to health: fifty years ago no one took any 
notice of them. If one had the fever, it was put down to a visi- 
tation of Providence; and so to-day, if a man is let in for 
damages, he blames the mysterious character of the law.” From 
under the long robe of this particular barrister of the law the 
cloven hoof occasionally appears. “There is a toast known 
amongst lawyers which is frequently proposed at festive gather- 
ings of members of the Chancery. Bar. It is ‘Here’s to the 
health of the man who makes his own will!’ The Chancery 
barrister knows full well that one of his most lucrative sources 
of income is that gentleman whose health he so cordially drinks.” 
No doubt; but life would be endurable if it were not for the 
attentions of our candid friends. For the rest, banter apart, 
the new venture promises well. It is clear, concise, well-informed, 
and deals with practical difficulties in a common-sense way. 

The conquering march of Alexander the Great to the East 
has been described by Plutarch and other classical authors, and 
the ancient records have been translated, and are published with 
¢>pious notes and a critical introduction in a monograph entitled 
“The Invasion of India.” Unfortunately, as Professor Free- 
man long ago pointed out, neither Plutarch, Quintus Curtius, 
Diodorus, Justin, or Arrian were contemporary chroniclers, and 
the last alone was worthy of the name of a critic when a move- 
ment, even more than a man, had to be examined. It is claimed 
in this monograph that the invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great, like the first voyage of Columbus to America, was the 





means of opening up a new world to the knowledge of mankind. 
It is shown that Alexander, true to his usual policy, sought to 
secure the permanence of his sway in the East by founding 
fortified cities, which he left strongly garrisoned. “ The system 
of government which he established was the same which he had 
provided for his other subject provinces, the civil administra- 
tion being entrusted to native chiefs, whilst the executive and 
military authority was wielded by Macedonian officers. The 
Asiatic nations in general submissively acquiesced in the new 
order of things, and after a time found no reason to regret the 
old order which it had superseded.” The people of India, how 
ever, were too proud and warlike long to brook the thraldom of 
their Hellenic masters, as within a few years after Alexander's 
death they freed themselves from the yoke which he had imposed. 
“ By this disruption of her relations with the rest of Alexander's 
Empire she fell back into her former isolation, and for more than 
fifteen or sixteen centuries the Western nations knew as little of 
her internal condition as they knew till lately of the interior of the 
Dark Continent.” This book gathers up in a scholarly fashion 
all that modern research has brought to light concerning not 
merely the facts of the Greek invasion, but the political and 
social consequences which remained long after it had spent its 
forces. There are maps and other illustrations in the volume. 
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